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XOTE 


All the papers in this special issue of the Journal were submitted to 
the First International Conference of South-East Asian Historians held in 
Singapore on January 16-21, 1961. They are not, however, all the articles 
on Indonesia which were submitted to that Conference, A study of Indonesian 
Nationalism by Sartono Kartodirdjo of Gadja Mada University has been held 
back, partly because of its length, but mainly because it is plamned to 
devote a number of the Journal noxt year to Nationalism in South-East Asia, 
and it seemed more appropriate to reserve the paper for that; a paper by 
Mahommed Ali, Director of the National Archives in Djakarta, has been held 
back for inclusion with the special collection of source~material papers 
which this Journal is sponsoring and which will appear this year; a paper 
on the origins of the Javanese mosque, by Dr. H. J. de Graaf of Leiden, 
could not be printed as its basic illustrations unfortunately were not 
available; while Soedjatmoko's paper on Indonesian Historiography is being 
published elsewhere, as is that of the late Dr, A, H, Hill of Sydney, who 
crashed and died tin Java shortly after conference ended, 


These seven papers are the first collection of Conference Papers to 
appear, It is hoped that within eighteen months all those remaining that 
are available, approximately forty, will be published, either in or by 
this Journal, They were submitted by some of the ninetywodd delegates 
from twenty different countries who, attracted by their interest in the 
history of South-East Asia, attended the Conference in Singapore. 


One opinion of the Conference was that given by the American 
Association for Asian Studies in its newsletter, "The conferees were 
royally entertained throughout the week with luncheons, dinners, tea 
parties, receptions, exhibitions of books and Chinese art, a tour of 
Singapore, a cultural evening and a special lecture by Professor C, P, 
Fitzgerald, Housing was provided for many in University colleges or 
messes. 


"As at all conferences, the informal exchange of ideas among 
scholars with like interests was highly stimulationg and rewarding, The 
cosmopolitan atmosphere at this conference encouraged spirited and useful 
discussion. The success of this first venture convinced all delegates 
that future conferences should be held triennially," 


Towards that end the editors of this Journal already are working, for 
they agree with the viewpoint expressed in the Australian Journal Hemis~ 
phere that the Conference "was eminently worthwhile, not only for the 
amount of original research embodied in the papers given, but for the new 
concepts of South-East Asian history which emerged, and the immense 
stimulation and encouragement derived from personal acquaintance and 
discussion with colleagues working in allied, though variegated, fields 
and disciplines," 


As a salute from Singapore to those delegates now departed, and as a 
stimulus to the further study of Indonesian history, this special number 
of the Journal is issued. 








Shah means King or lord, Bondar does not exactly mean harbour. Emporium or 
trade centre on the coast or river bank would be more correct. © 


The Persian word Shahbandar was probably introduced in Indonesia by 
(pre-Islamic) Persian traders who visited and settled in the Archipelago 
from the 3rd century A.D.’ Sumatra's North East coast, on the trade 
routes between China and other Asian countries was the area where they 
first settled, _ , 


A well known state in South East Asian history where they may have 
ruled is Pasei. Ft is not entirely impossible that the name Pasei signifies 
the place where Persians or Persi's lived. 


In step with the commercial success and increasing prosperity of those 
Persian settlers, their headmen or leaders became "Havenkoninkjes" (Kings 
of the haven) in the trade centres of that particular part of Sumatra.8 


It is therefore not impossible that from that time Shahbandars were 
known in the Archipelago, “ 


4 ihe 


Because Shahbandars were known to act as authorities in trade centres 
on the North Coast of Sumatra, later on it seemed not unusual that one of 
the authorities in other emporiums throughout the Archipelago was also 
called Shahbandar, This assumption is based on the historical fact that 
Shahbandars were found as authorities in most of the trade centres. 


It is to be regretted that the existing records do not allow us to 
make a listing of the chronological sequence in which Shahbandars make their 
appearance in other areas outside Pasei, up to the beginning of this 
century. Hence only the names of the principalities, states or places 
where Shahbandars have functioned can be given. 


In this listing we will start with the principalities, states and places 
on the island of Sumatra, as the areas which first became familiar with the 
institution of the Shahbendar, We will then move, without regard for 
historical sequence, towards the castern part of the archipelago. 


On the island of Sumetra Shahbandars were found in: Acheh$ Paseis 
Samudera, Pedir (Pidié), Lhosumawe; Tapa'tuan, Langkat, Serdang, Pelalawan, 
Melaju, Indragiri, Reteh, Lingga, Djambi, Palembang, Lampung, Kalianda, 
Kota~Agung, Pedada, Indrapura, Pariaman, Tiku. 


In Kalimantan (Borneo) they were found in: Kotawaringin, Bandjarmasin, 





6, Klinkert, H.C.: Nieuw Moleisch-Nederlends Woordenbock, under "Bandar", 

7. Moens, J.L.: De Noord-Sumatraanse rijken der Parfums en Specerijen in 
voor-Moslimse tyd./T,B.Ge-LXXXV (1955), pp. 325-364, 

8. T.BeG.-LXXXV (1955), p.358, 
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Nogari/Kajutangi, Tatas, Pasir, Kutai, Sembaliug, Gunung-tabur, Samarinda, 


On the islend of Java we found them in: Banten, Kalapa/Jakatra/ 
Batavia, Krawang, Tjiasem, Pamanukan, Tandjungpura, Waringinpitu, Tjidjuhung, 
Indramaju, Tjirebon, Mataram, Tegal, Pemalang, Kendal Kaliwungu, Semarang, 
Demak, Japara, Pati, Juwana, Rembang, Lasem, Wedung, Kaligawe, Madjapahit, 
Tuban, Sidaju, Gresik, Jortan, Surabaja, Pasuruan, Probolinggo, Blambangan, 
(in <a, Arosbaja, Bongkalan, Sumenep. 


In Nusatenggara (Lesser Sunda Islands) one cowld find them in: 
Bali, Tedjakula, Buleleng, Lombok/Selaparang/Sasak, Ampenan, Sangar, Dompo, 
Bima Ende, 


On the island of Celebes they were found in: Makasar, Gowa, Bone, 
Kalingsusu, Supa, Mondano, Balantak, Palu, Tolitoli. 


In the Eastern pert of the Archipelago in: Ternate, Tidore, Batjan, 
Ambon, Banda, Labetaka/Lautaka, Neira, Lontor, Ortatan, Ratu, Kombir, 
Pulau Run, Pulau Ai.) 


This list which mentions no less than 100 places covers all parts of 
the erchipelago, starting from the northern tip of Sumatre and ending in 
the Banda archipelago. It may be said here in passing, that the latter 
group of islends is of great historical significance, especially with 
regord to the history of international relations, within as well as without 
the Archipelago, . 


It should be noted in perticular, that the institution of the Shahbandar 
was also used by the V.0.C., and later on by the Netherlands Indian State, 


This is evidenced by the fact, that the Shahbandar was also found in the 
city of Batavic, 


Laide 


As has elready been mentioned, the word Shahbandar is of Persian origin, 
but as so many other foreign words it underwent some changes because of its 
adaptation by the various indigenous languages in the Archipelago. 


I, It is sometimes used in compound with other names or words eeg. in 
Baten: Kijehi Sabandar; Inderagiri: Datokh Sjahbandar; Ende: 
Radja Sabandar; While outside the Indonesian Archipelago like in 
Perak: Datu Shabandar; In Malacca: Tuan Shabandar, 


II, In other areas the word Shah was discarded or instead some local 
word was used to replace it, e.ge in Acheh: Panglima Bandar; Delis 
Datuk Bandar; Palawan: Datuk Bandar; . Reteh:. Bandar; Inderagiri: 
Bandar; on the West coast of Sumatra: Radja Panglima Bandar; 
Lempung: Bandar; Bandjarmasin: Djuru Bendar, Mantri Bandar; Gmumeg 
Tabur: Pangeran.Bandar, Datu Bandar; Dajak: Bandar; in Central . 
Java:. Tuwun Bandar; on the islend of Madura: Tuwen Bandar and in 
Bali.and Lombok: Bandar, 
Taking a closer look one will notice that those indigenous words 
used together with the word Bandar had more or less the ‘name 
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neaning as the wore Skeh, Appcrontly cifficultics in its 
Prenuncicticn rceculted in those chengecs,. 


III, In some other areas the word Shehbandar was transformed by the 
local: language such es in: Achch: Sabonde, Tja(h)bonda; Minang~ 
‘kabau: Sihibanda(r); Toredja: Sabendara; Makasar and Bone: 
Sabanarea; Bali and Lombok: Subandar; Bima Sabanda(r).10 


From these examples one can see that the word Shahbandar was accepted by 
vorious regional languages in the Archipelago, It is for this reason that 
apart from the original Persian word cttention must also be paid to those 
indigenous names denoting the functions of the Shahbandar, 


IV, 


From the history of intemationel relations in the Archipelego on 
learns that the Shahbander played an important role, perhaps the most 
important role, * 


His functions not only covered natters connected with foreigners, in 
interstate relations he wes also an importent factor. 


In comenteries on the "NAdoet Atjeh", Drewes and Voorhoeve mentioned 
the Shahbendar as the "beneficiary. of the adat nan diluar",11 


The term "adat" is neant as c synonym of the word "hulkam" (law) , 4 
end as 2 consequence "adat nen diluer" » as distinguished from "adat lafaf" 
(internal court law) « con be interpreted as the lew concerning foreigners 
or foreign powers, in short international lew, 


Ancient Belinese Codes for the island for Lombok regulate the relations 
between the Shahbandar end the “wong degeng sunentara" (nusantara), thus 
showing thet his activities elso covered relations with treading foreigners 
because the word "wong dageng® or “orang” degang" means: forcigners}15 


-In the field of interstate relations records show us that the 
functions of the Shahbendar covered all forms of international public 
activities eeg.e 1) legislation, 2) judicature, 3) police and 4) adminis~ 
tration, 


I, The Shehbandar's role in the field of internetional legislation 
can be concluded from various treaties between the V.0.C. or the 
Netherlands Indien State and numerous principalities in the 
Archipelego, 

Those treaties also showed thet the Shahbandar could and did 
act as sole, principal or as a fellow representative of one of the 





9, see the Bibliograty. 

LO. idem. 

Li. Drewes, G.W.J. & Voorhoeve, P,: Adot Atjch, pe28 VeKeI.XXIV (1958). 

12, Adat * notive conmon-lew, Hukun = Islamic-law (see Juynboll, Th. 
ig gga tot de kennis ves de Moharmedaansche weot-4thscdeped4 
no 3 e ¢ 

15, Liefrink, F,A.: De landsverordeningon der Balische vorsten van Lomboke 
Il, ppel2 & 274-275; also T.B.G. I,pe78 & T.B.G. XLIX, p.222. 
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contracting parties. This wes for instence the case in treaties 
concluded between the V.0,.C. on the one hand and respectively 
Jacatra (1614) Bandjarmasin (1635) Batjan (1667), Makasar (1710), 
and Indregiri (1758) on the other, Also between the Netherlands 
Indics and respectively Kutai (1825), Endeh (1869) and Gunung 
Tabur (1893),14 “a 


II, Some of the activities of the Shahbander in the international 
‘judicial ficld such as his dealings with disputes between foreigners 
and subjects of his principality were expressly regulated by treaty 
but some also by customary law or decrees issued by © prince, 


This judical function was carricd out by woy of mixed tribals or sole 
judges, Shehbendars of Jacatra (1611), Bantam (1684) and Palembang (1691) 
had their functions regulated by treaty, Those of Jacatra and Palembang 
were allowed to act as sole judges, while those of Bantam sat together in 
tribunals with officials of the V.0,C,15 


In Acheh, Kota Waringin end South Celebes functions of the Shahbandar 
were regulated by various codes or princely decreesy the one of South 
Celebes allowing him to sit in mixed tribunals,16 


In. an international arbitration concerning a dispute between Djambi 
and Palembang (1682), a V.0.C. Shahbandar acted as one of the arbitratorse! 


III. Police activities of the Shahbandar covered both repressive as well 
as preventive measures, some of them were also regulated by trecty. 
Preventive police action against individucls were regulated by 
treaties concluded between the V.0.C. and princes of Sumtra's West 
Coast (Priaman) in 1671, c.g. control of crews of in and outgoing 
foreign ships. 


Treaties between the V.0.C. and Djnmbi (1683, 1709, 1721), and Palem- 
bang (1722, 1763) were more or less concerned with the same matter, 18 


Treaties regulating repressive power of the Shahbendar were those 
concluded between the V,0.C. and Bandjarmesin (1733), stipulating his 
participation in confiscatory measures against apprehended smugglers. 


The same goes for treaties between Pelembang and the V.0.C. (1763).19 





14, CeDe: I,pp.117-119, 271311, pp.35%363; :IV, pp.372-376; :VI pp.158=1613 
treaties after 1800 are deposited in the "Arsip Nasional" in Djakarta, 
« CeD.: I, p.91;: IIT pp. 349, 554, ) oe: 
16. Drewes & Voorhoeves Adet Atjeh, p.26. 
Cense, AA? De Kroniek vas Bandjarmasin, Pe 402. 
Caron, LeJeJ.: Jet handelseen zeerecht in Adatrechtsregelen van de 
rechtskring ZuideCelebesy p.59. . : ee 
17, Alders, L.W.: Isternationele Rechtspraek tussen Indonesische rijken es 
- de-V.0sGs tot 1700, p.101. eee, 
18, CeDes IT; pe450,: ILI; pe326,3 IV; ppe 337, 533, °540,2 VI3 pe 225. 
19. CeDes V3 p. 167,23 VIs pe 325-6 “an 
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An exemple of repressive police action was the extredition of a prisoner 
by the Shahbandar of Tjiasem (in the —a of Tjirebon) to an envoy of 
the V.0.C. government in Batavia in 1664,20 


Investigation of prisoners and teking back of escaped sleves caught 
abroad were also examples of this repressive power. 


The cbove mentioned actions were taken by the Shahbander of Batavia, 
while the Shahbandar of Tjirebon wes the captor of the escaped slaves,@1 


Intervention by a V,0,C, Shahbander in the Johore « Atjehnese rela~ 
tions by which he threatened to take drastic measures if good relations 
were not restored, may serve as an exemple of inter=stete police action,<2 


IV. Shahbandars also carried out international eadministrative functions 
and.one. might..scy that it was in this field that their main 
activities lay. 


It covers everything which is not already included in the three other 
functions mentioned corlicr, 


4 distinction is made here between activities concerning foreigners 
and those concerning states, both of which could be unilateral or multi- 
Lateral respectively, 


Unilateral activities towards foreigners were for instance the issuing 
of permits, allowing them to enter a certein territory or to import goods. 
Apart from that, rendering essistance to ships in distress might also be 
included in this function, as laid down in decrees of Balinese princes 
for Lombok mentioned cerlier,25 


Multilateral activities were those where the Shchbandar contracted 
treaties of commerce with foreigners. 


Shahbandar Mistaha of Ternate fulfilled an wiilateral administrative 
function when he cosigned « treaty between Banggai and the V.0.C. (1773) as 
a witness, The same was done by Codjarabo (from Kodja or Gudjarat?) a 
Shahbandar from Bima in a treaty between Sanggar and Dempo, “4 


Examples of multilateral interstate activities by the Shahbandar were 
the international negotiations and sometimes also the rendering of good- 
offices or mediation; events of frequent occurrence but often none too 
successful, Negotiations between the Shchbandar Paravicini from Batavia 
and the Sulten of Bandjarmasin which to the utter cstonishment of 
Paravicini himself were very successful, my serve as an exomple,29 





20. D. 14~VII-1664; P.282, 
21. Haan, F.de.: Priangon IV, p.143 & D. 17-XI-1659, p,.230 
22, Alders, L.W.: Internale Rechtsprank eesess Ped. 








23. CeDe: III; p.464-465; Liefrinck, FAs: De landsverordeningeneeees} Pe290. 


24. CeD.: VI; p.543,: II,p.50l. 
25. Noorlasder, N.C.: Bondjormasin en de Compagnnie in de 2e helft dor 
18e eeuw; PPe 27. 
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Ve 


Thus we heve clearly seen that the Shehbendar hed an important role | 
to fulfill both in relation to foreigners cs well es to foreign powers, 


One con even say thet clmost oll of his activities were in the field 
of international relations, 


Moreland who made 2 special study ceme to a fourfold classification 
of the Shahbandar, According to him a Shahbandar could have the function 
of a minister, a president, a consul or a harbourmester, 


One could agree with the use of the terms consul and harbourmaster, 
but as regards the first two terms it would be better if the words "native 
high official" and "chief native authority" were used instead, 


In accordance with the Shehbander's activities in the internetional - 
sphere, it wes not impossible - except for the 2nd cctegory mentioned 
above = that the post wos held by a foreigner. 


As regerds the 3rd category (consul), described by Moreland as 
"appointed or elected head of the body of merchants of any nation resident 
in a foreign seaport or town, to scttle disputes among them and be their 
channel of communication with the locel government", chances were very 
small that he was not a foreigner to the locality, But his assertion that 
Shehbendars with consular capacity were only found in Malecca,e@? and by 
inference therefore not in the Indonesian Archipelago is open to many 
doubts. Especially in view of the fact that in one of the Indonesian 
principalities there were et the same moment several Shahbandars in charge 
of foreigners. Such wes the state of affairs in Palembang, where Malays, 
Javanese ond Chinese had their own Shahbendar.28 In our opinion the same 
can be concluded from the words used in a treaty between the V.0,C, and 
Palembang (1678, art.3): “sseseeees de volkeren van den sabandaar, seee"s 


Is it then not possible that the Palembang or other creas in Sumatra, 
situated opposite Malacca, there were also Shehbandars with consular 
capacities? 


In any case it is beyond doubt that in the Archipelago the post of . 
Shehbender could be held by foreigners, Here follows a list of the places, 
areas or principalities in which foreigners, Here follows « list of the 
places, erens or principalities in which foreigners have acted as Shah~ 
bandars. As before it starts from the western part of the Archipelago. 


In Acheh an Indian Shoahbendar, in Chillebaer a Chinese; in Bantam 
an Indien, a Chinese and a Gujarati; in Betavia a Jepanese; in Cheribon 
a Dutchman; in Mataram a Chinese; in Tuban a Portuguese; in Madja-~ 
pahit a Kodja (Gujarati); in Arosbaja ond Bambangan a Chinese; in Band-~ 
jarmasin a Gujarati and a Chinese; in Kutai an Arab; in Makassar a 





26. JeReAS. 19203 p.532. 
27. idem; 

28, V.B.G. III, pp.62 & 71 
29, CoD; III, po138. 
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Dutchman; in the Kendari Bay s Buginese; in Mendano also a Buginese;’ in 
Tedjekula a Chinese; in Ampenan an Englishman and finally in Ternate a 
Dutchman, 50 


In this paper the author has attempted to sketch in brief and preliminary 
outline the history of the institution of the Shahbandar in the Indonesian 
Archipelago until approxinately the beginning of the 20th century. This 
study was not only underteken as a modest contribution to Indonesian insti-~- 
tutional history, but also beceuse in the opinion of the author, the ree 
sults of an inquiry into the history of common institutions and common 
cultural phenomena in Indonesia, however limited in scope and however 
particular in form these might be, also serve the wider purpose of the 
rewriting of Indonesia's history, In order to attain this goal, it will 
not only be necessary for us to be guided by our Indonesia-centric vision, 
but also will our approach to Indonesia's history as an integrated struc= 
ture, have to be inspired by the concept expressed in the motto in Indo- 
nesia's coat of arms: Unity in Diversity (Bhinneka Tunggal Ika), cand more 
precisely, by our awareness of the Unity in that Diversity, 


Abbreviations 


B.K.I. os Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land= cn Volkonkunde van 























Nederlandsch Indio. 
C.D. ® Corpus Diplometicun Neerlando-Indicu 
dD. # Dagh-Rogister gohouden int Casteel Batavia, 
Hobson-Jobson # A glossary of colloquial Anglo-Indian words & phrases. 
J RAS. ® The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain & Ireland, 
T.B.G. = Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
ah hot Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, 
V.B.G. = Verhendelingen ven het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
. ‘ Kunsten on Wetenschappen. 
V.K.I. *"'S Verhandelirgen van het Koninklyk Instituut voor Taal-, 


Lend= en Volkenkunde. 
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SUFIZM AS A CATEGORY IN INDONESLAN 
LITERATURE AND HISTORY 


. by 


Dr. A. H. JOHNS. 
The Australian National University 


It is unfortuncte that historiens, os 2 rule, do not follow ‘the 
exemple of socisl anthropologists in devoting some part of their monographs 
to a discussion of the theoretical problems involved in the material they 
have been handling, This is not of such importance in the history of 
Europe, where much can be teken for granted on the part of the reader, But 
when the European historian titrns to the study of Asian history, and writes 
in the same way as he would were he writing the history of a European 
people, merely substituting an Asian sect of names and pleces, then the 
result frequently lacks interest, and mey even be a distortion of the 
general picture of the past that he wishes to relate. This holds as well 
for continental S,E, sia and the island world of Indonesia as elsewhere, 
And it is not only in these countries that peoples, newly conscious of 
their traditions as nationel traditions, are dissatisfied with the hise 
tories written for them by foreigners, The ‘requirements of ce new type of 
history are formidable, and very little work has been done on the theoreti~ 
cal ground work involved. The aim of this paper then, is to attempt to 
progress a little further in the claboration of such a historiography, 
and to apply the results to a segment of the data available relating to: 
Indonesia's past, 


Sudjetmoko, when addressing a seminar on Indonesian history, exe 
pressed a view with which few could take exception, when he said that the 
indispensable frame of reference and point of departure for Indonesian 
history is Indonesian socicty.+ Geertz, making the same point, but 
probing somewhat deeper into its implications, remarks that emong: the 
primary requirements for a history of Indonesia is a clear description of 
the status groups, types of social organisation ond the nature of the 
ideologies current there during any given period, and the development of 
new categories to describe and analyse them, 


Van Leur is an carly pioneer in the claboration of analytic categories 
for the study and periodisation of Asian history, He takes for example, on 
the one hand, the concept of trade as a constant shared by the whole of ~- 
maritime Asia, end, on the other, the opposing concepts of agrarian civili~ 
zation and commercial imperium, each implying different forms of social 
structure, which he uses to characterize a fundamental difference in type 
between the commercial empire of Sriwijaya and the inland agrarian state 
based on soccage, of Mataran,9 





1, Sudjotmoko: An Approach to Indonesian History. Translation Series, 
Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell 1960, pe 22. 

Re Indonesia, Vol. X, 1957, Nr. 1; Pele 

3. van Lour, J.C.: Indonesion Trade and Society, The Hague, 1955, pp. 104-5, 
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It is,-however, possible to go much further’ then ven Leur in this 
development of the principles of theoretical historiography. By this 
elaboration of theoretical concepts, I do not, of course, mean the fitting 
of segnents of higtory. into vest moulds in the Marxist or Toynbean manner, 
Rather, I have in mind the clucidation, within historical periods of 
certain functional and typifying characteristics in terms of which com- 
plexes of historical data can be distinguished or treated together, These 
characteristics or concepts must not be imposed from without, they must be 
discovered and formulated from within the complex itself, for the essence 
of a valid historiography is to look outwards from the complex in question, 
not inwards from any other position, In other words, terms of reference 
are to be sought within the area studied itself, not elsewhere, end other 
currents of history impinging on the arca are to be analysed in terms of 
theses 
: e 

There is a certein' artificiality about any category we may formulate, 
but this need not impair its validity. It showld bear the same kind of 
relationship to tho available historical fectual data as the phoneme to 
the mass.of phonetic deta which it organises and subsumes. The phoneme is 
en orgenising principle which can render intelligible a particuler area of 
the sound system of a lenguage. Through it, if it is based on a valid 
analysis, all the fects are accounted forg end 2 feature of the language is 
rendered intelligible in its own terms, There is, in fact, room for the 
same type of dichotomy in historical research as that which lies at the 
basis of modern linguistics, the dichotomy between the abstraction 
LANGUAGE = a conceptualization standing for the sum total of all linguistic 
behaviour ~ ond SPEECH used to-refer to the 'concrete! facts of linguistic 
behaviour, History, after ell, is an cbstraction, it does not exist, being 
only a term we use to characterize the past in the broadest sense, and thus 
corresponds to the concept LANGUAGE, The mass of individual items pro= 
sented by records of the past corresponds to SPEECH. It is only the 
elucidation of concepts or ‘categories, in themselves abstract ond none 
existent, which can give coherence and-intelligibility to the given corpus 
of historical material, Theso categorics cannot be valid if their sole 
frame of reference is the passage of time, for this in itself tells us 
nothing. Such formulations then, as 'the rise.of the modern period’ are of 
little value historically speaking, for the time relationship implied by 
the term 'modern' is purely subjective, and provides no information re« 
garding the fmnetioned characteristics of the period. 


Any concepts shone, as we mentioned above, are bound to be 
artificiel, They camot completely typify a period, Different concepts 
or categories will overlap, showing the same events under a different — 
light. Different authors will naturally develop different patterns of 
categories, In eny case, the historian needs the courage to experiment in 
the construction of categories, for only trial and error can indicate 
— a serviceable and which ore not, and even ea negative conclusion has: 
its value. 


This sjntehened of categories is closely linked with the problems in- 
volved in the writing of an Asio-centric, or perhaps better loco-centric, 
history which we referred to carlicr, Asio-centric history, it should be 
emphasized, does not necesserily imply the exclusion of Europeans or 
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European activities from the history of the cree in question, any more than 
it implies the exclusion of any other foreign influenco; neither does it 
imply thet moral judgements are to be made a propos of Europeans and Asians; 
it docs not imply simply « differential in the weighting of the space de- 
voted to Asian es opposed to European topics; it does not necessarily imply 
placing greater reliance on specific Asian sources rather than European 
Ones. ‘ 


But it does nean that European sources must not be cllowed to 
determine the framework of the historical narrative, and thet Europeans in 
Asia must be studied as part of any Asian cultural complex and not vice= 
versa. In the case of Indonesia, this mecns that we need to bring to the 
fore in our narretive the continuity of Indonesian civilization, its 
strength and vitelity, ond the links it preserved with the bronder 
currents of asicn history. This docs not absolve the historian fron the 
duty of using to the full whatever European sources exist, But it is his 
prinery duty to study and live with the manifold Asian documents which cre 
available, until he understends thom as they were understood by their Asian 
authors, The documents ovailable may be of a cifferent nature to what he 
might expect. from working in a European context. The areas of life which 
ere significant for Asian writers may be different, thus involving a 
different historical ‘idiom', quite foreign to the westerner, though 
equelly valid, The magicnl power of the written word has a determining 
function in much Indonesien historical writing, and the author is likewise 
concerned with idees such as legitinction, and ritual purity of the king- 
dom end the teleology of the concept of kingship, not only to be found .in 
chronicles, but also in popular redactions of wajeng stories, Reality and 
ideal then may appear hopelessly. confused, cllegory ond factual narrative 
inextricrbly interwined - from the European standpoint. 


Javencse historiography is, in fact, ¢« highly complex phenononon, ond 
in approsching the Javanese babed ('chronicles') we have to assume a whole 
series of traditionrl stories and nyths, simultencously present in the 
euthor's mind: legends, morelities, potterns of valour, all of which 
become prototypes and symbols of quelitics and relationships in terms of 
which he fornuletes his narrative. Thus verients in different redactions 
of the babad may well result from the use of different sets of prototypes, 
© veriation of contextucl colouring, to indicate the same besic facts. Of 
the items given, we have to distinguish between those which cre significant, 
end those which ore not. The comparison of different versions, then, need 
not be considered exclusively as ca means of defining the truth out of 
various possibilities, but to discover < cormon pattern which is signifi- 
cant for the structure of socety cnd its value in terms of < process of 
social developnent and acculturation, Thus, what we may hope to establish 
from the study of such works cs the Sedjarah Benton and the Babad Tanah 
Djeawi = relating to the early Muslin period = is not so much who merried 
whon, ond when; for different redactions may well give different sets of 
nanes. Whrt we must hope to establish is o significant pattern of relate 
ionships, © morphology of events, for it is this which is significant to 
the Javanese suthor rather than the individuals concerned, Thus it is not 
the fact of 2 marricge that is important, but its socicl and legitinizing 
function, The question of categorics then, is by no means © purely 















theoretical onc,4 
SUFISM 


Earlicr in this paper I referred to Geertz's remark concerning the need 
for a clear description of the status groups, types of social organisction 
end the nature of the idealogics.current during any given period of Indone~ 
sion history, end the dcevelopnent of categories to describe them, It is in 
accordance with this genorel framework, ond the consideretions I have oute 
lined above that I: have tentatively chosen Sufism as a category in the 
literature and history of Indonesia, For, cs I. understand it, Sufisn was 
a functional and typifying crtegory in Indonesian social life, which left 
clear evidence of itself in Indonesian letters between the 13th and 18th 
centuries, It was directly involved in the spread of Islam to Indonesia, it 
played a significent part in the sociel orgenisation of the Indonesian port 
towns, end it was the specific nature of Sufism which facilitated the ab- 
sorption of non=Muslimn® communities into the fold of Islan. 


Tho Sufi movenent wos, in fact, clmost identical with the Islamic 
world during a period of 500 yeers, from the — to the 18th centuries, so 
thet it is hordly an exaggeration to speak of a Sufi period in Islamic 
historye 


It should not be imagined that Sufism itself was a constant during 
these five centuries, or that there was only one type of Sufism existing at 
any one time. To imply that such wes the case would be a considerable over 
simplification, Yet there was, during these years, a Sufi tradition that 
exenplificd orthodox Islam, end was for a considerable period - wntil the 
rise of the Wahhabi moverient = identicel with it, 


The reletion of Sufisn, with its abundance of Neo=Plotinian and 
gnostic elements, to the Islam of the Qur'an and Tradition appears at first 
sight problematic, I would suggest, however, that this apparent inconsiste 
ency can be quite readily resolved, If the Qur'an and Tradition are at 
peins to teach what the relation of God to the world is, and what nan nust 
do to be saved, the purpose of the. Sufis ws to elucidate how, to elaborate 
a theoretical explanation of the modality of the relationship. holding he= 
tween Creator and creation, the inner, hidden life of the Divine Being, and 
the distinguishing characteristics of the saints, the Men of God. In their 
elaboration of the how, the Sufis incorporeted many non-Islamic elenents, - 
Yet these borrowed, or or better, absorbed elements, were always subordinated = 
nt least in the orthodox orders = to the what of the Qur'anic revelation, 





4, C.C. Berg has devoted many stimulating and controversial essays to the 
asalysis of Javenese historiography, many of which appear in the Dutch 
periodical Indonesie (van Hoeve 1947-58) 

Sudjatnoko (pe 5) has drawn attention to the large nunber of fonily 
histories and genealogies in privete possession in Java. 

5. Non-Muslim is 2 negative expression which, if convenient, may yet be 
misleading. It. showld never be overlooked that many of the areas in 
Sumatra end Jave where Islan first established itself had a highly . 

developed form of Maheyanist Buddhism known in Java and Bali as the © 

religion of .Shiva-Buddha, j 
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Thus the Sufi speculative system, whilst not an explicit part of the 
teaching of Muhemmad, cannot properly be dismissed as an accretion so long 
es it reanincd within the orthodox tradition: it dealt with a different 
segnent of the religious life, Yet this speculative system, combined with 
the missioncry zeal of the Sufis, cnd their readiness to put to their om 
use elements of non-Islanic culture, wes one of the greatest single factors 
involved in the spread of Islam in the Indian sub-continent and the Indo- 
nesian countries. The simplicity of early Islem was sufficient for the 
semitic peoples; but it was not adequnte for peoples with highly claborate 
speculative systens, revelling in clucidation of the how, such as the 
Persians, Chinese, Indians cnd Indonesians, 


































It hes often been noted that although arab and Islamic merchants had 
been visiting Indonesice regularly from the 8th century of our era, no 
Islamic communities of note appear there wntil the 13th century. This, I 
suggest, is because the Sufi orders did not become a domininant influence 
in the Islamic world until the fall of Baghdad: to the Mongols in 1258, Gibb 
points out thet after the fell of the Caliphate, the Sufis played an in- 
creasingly important part in preserving the unity of the Islamic world, 
counteracting the tendency of the territories of the Caliphate to fissure 
into Arabic, Persicn end Turkish linguistic regions, 


It was during these years that the Sufi orders gradually became stable 
and disciplined foundations, and developed cffiliations with the trade and 
craft guilds or corporations (tewn'if) of which the Islamic city was con- 
posed.S The importance of these Sufi orders increased to such an extent 
that by the 18th century, nenborship of © mystical order was practically 
Synonymous with the profession of Islan.’ In other words, Islam cound not 
and cid not put down roots among the pcople of the Indonesian states or 
win their rulers wmtil it was preached by the Sufis, the wandering der~ 
wishes, end these did not become a dominant influence in Islan until the 
13th century. The hypothesis usually put forwerd that Islom was preached 
by seilors end merchants, involves too high « degree of psychological in- 
probability to be tenable, When van Leur then remarks ~ re treding ships: 
Among their hundreds of passengers one must visualize tens ond hundreds of 
traders, each one coming on board with his bales ond packs’ = then we must 
visualize also clembering on boerd a number of Sufi Shaikhs, either to 
attend to the spiritual needs of the creft or trade guild they were chaplain 
to, or to spread their gospel, This theory does not exclude the influence 
of political considerations. during a later period, but the prinary impulse 
behind this further spreed of Islem is provided by the lebours of the Sufis, 


This hypothesis is not only confirmed by Javanese and Malay works, but 
these, in their turn, make it possible to set the preaching of Islam in 
Indonesia in broader framework. iz 


The records of foreign travellers, Buropean and Asians, together 
with erchacological remeins can be used to establish : terminus ad quen 


6. Gibb, Hoses an Inter pretation of Islanic Hi story il; Muslin World 
XLV/2, Jan. 1955, p. 130 et. seq. 


7, Gibb & Bowon: Islamic Socioty and the West, 0.U.P., 1957, Vol I, pt.Il, 
Ppe 72~79. 
8. van Leur p. 86. 
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for the establishment of Islam in a given locality, ond to determine on 
epproximete date for the spread of religion in different regions, The re= 
ports of Marco Polo, ibn Bettuteh and Ma Huan, together with archaeological 
items, such cs the tomb stoncs discovered in Pase and Grisek snd the 
Trengganu stone are of value: in particular the comparison of Ma Huan's . 
stateuent that in 1415 there were no native Javanese Muslims in East Java 

end thet of Barros. andion fing the existence of Muslins harbour principal- 
ities in East Java in 14959 establishos .c fact of great importance, but 
these sources tell us nothing of the internal dynamics of Islan, the forms 
ond guises under which it wes presented to the Indonesians, or the relations 
holding between growing Islaniec cormmities ond the HindueJavanese paramount 
rulers, 


It is, I believe only through my hypothesis, stressing the unique 
inportence. of the Sufi teachers in the spread of Islan to Indonesia, and 
a re-exnnination of the Javanese and Malay chronicles, such as .the 
Sedjarah BententO, the Babad Tonsh Djowill, the Hikejot Redje2 Pesail? ana 
the Sedjarah Melc jul in the light of it, thet we can formulate a more 
satisfactory picture of the process, It then becomes possible to see the 
artificial and superficial nature of theories linking the spread of Islan 
with merchants, or the importance that Werthein, for oxample, gives to the 
peggostsuanny, 7 of the Portuguese as a major. contributing factor to the spread 
of Islan.44 Rether the reverse was the case, Islon was a growing power 
when: the. Portuguese srrived,.ond some local rulers attempted to check the 
growing power of Islam through ellionces with the Portuguese, +9 Werthcin, 
in fact, dismisses the evidence in the Indonesien sources regarding the 
spread of Islam as "la reely legendary ',16 


For our purpose, it is possibile to charneterize the Sufis as ais pre= 
sented thenselves td the Indonesians.as follows: they were poripetetic 
prenchers renging over the whole known world, voluntarily espousing 
poverty; they were frequently associated with trade or craft guilds, 
aecording to the order (ts rikeh) to which they belonged; they taught a 
complex syneretic theosophy’ lergely femiliar to the Indonesians, but which 
was subordinnte to, although an chlargenent on the fundamental dogmas of 
Islam; they were proficient in magic and possessed powers of healing; end 
not least » consciously or unconsciously, they were prepered to preserve con- 
tinuity with the past, and to use the terms and elements of pre=Islamic 

on in an Islamic context. 


The Sedjereh Banten ond Babad Tanah Djawi attribute the first intro~ 
duction of Islan to Ja ve ‘to peripatetic teachers of the Suft type. These 





9, Stapel, FW. (ed.) « iedeni N ! i ace 
1938, Vol, I, PPe sso 3 

10, Djs jadiningrat,' H.: Critische Beschouwing van de Sodia reh_ Bonten. 
Leiden diss, 1913, oe 

11, Moinsun, J.J. Edition of Brbod Tan neh Diawi, transcribed and translated 


by WeLe "olthof, The Hague y seer 
12. Mecd, JePe Cle ale ut Be ia®. _Pasoi, JMBRAS LXVI 
13, Winstedt, -ed. Si > JMBRAS, Vol... XVI, pt. iit 1938,. 
14, Indonesic, 4th yre Nite | a, PP. ‘88=89, » 
15. e.g. Djojaciningrat, p. 75. 
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teachers, by virtue of their’ charismatic cuthority and magical powor, were 
able to marry ¢the daughters of Indonesian nobility, ond thus give their 
children the prestige of royal blood, in addition t. the divine cura of 
religious cheriaw, A few exomples will suffices ‘Shaikh Djumndil Akbar 
visited Chine to convert the ruler to Islan, but wes unsuccessful, He thon 
heard a voice. syoing it was c thing decreed thet the ruler of China should 
rencin a kefir, end departed from Java on 2 ship out of Grisek . . . After 
the departure of Sheikh Djumeadilekber, the ruler of Jove was convinced » « » 
of the superiority of the Muslims over the Kafirs, and ordered his patih to 
look for the Sheikh, Tho patih visited Sian, Sembodja (Palembang), 

Senggore end Pateni looking in vein for tho Shaikh. 


Eventually he went back to Grisek, cnd embraced Islan there together 
with his two sons, Tjutju end Tjuntjoh, He died there, and Tjuntjoh like» 
wise, Tjutju, on the other hand, entered the service of Gedjah Mada and 
then the king . .°. Tjutju served the king in Palembang, and wos raised in 
ronk, being granted ‘the title arja Suiangsang, and received a princess in 
nerringe,17 . 






Again: "There carie to Champa 2 holy man ealled arifin, He converted 
the king of Champa ‘and his people to Islam, Shortly afterwards the king 
died and was succeeded by his son, Arifin married one of the new king's 
sisters, His wife bore hi a son nomed Raden Rehmat, When he was an adult, 
Raden Rahmat heard thet there was a. wer in Java, With three other youthful’ 
pendites . . . he get out for Jeve, The king of Madjapahit received then 
with joy'.18 | , 






Further: 'On one occasion there cane to Ampel a holy man named Molana 
Usalsh, After remnining there for somo tine he proceeded on his travels, 
A caln forced him to land at. Belambangen, The daughter of the regent of 
Balnnbangan was at that-tine very i11, and the saint. ws requested to help 
her, He gave her « pinang fruit, and.on eating it she wos cured, As 
promised,.she was given in marringe to: her deliverer, But when the regent 
refused the demand of his son-in-law to accept Islam, the latter departed, 
leaving his wife ond child. Punishment swiftly followed, The rogent re~ 
ceived a physicol deformity, and the lend wes stricken with plague, The 
regent attributed the disaster to the still wnborn fruit of his deughter's 
womb, ond when the child wes born, he hed it pleced in a box and thrown out 
to sea'l9 ~ needless to say, the box is found by the widow of o Muslin 











foreigner, Kodja Moksum, who had been c shahbonder of the ruler of Madjapahit, 


the child seved, and brought up as © religious teacher, 





17, Djcjediningrat p. 21. 
18, Djajadiningrat pe. 25. ; ’ 
19, Djeajaciningret p. 25. The Bebed Tanch Djawi gives the story in 
slightly more detail, giving the holy nan in question the nane Seh. 
Wali-Lanang, and his’ place of crigin Djuldah, 
It adds that he visited impel-Denta to discuss Dm with the Sunan . 
there, In another version of the sane story the Serat Tjabolcng.reads 


Diiddah.in place of Diyldsh. Vid. Pigeeud Thy De Sernt Licbolong sn de 
Sorrt Tjentini, Verhandeling KsB.G. LXXTL, pty all Pe 156 
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And from the Babad Tanah Djawi: 'There was a derwish from the land. 
above the wind called Seh Rahidin who settled in Ampel-Dentea, Aftor sone 
tine he set out again. On his death he was buried in Pomelang!,20 


These wandering dorwishes visited the interior in addition to the port 
towns, end the accounts mention Sunan Bonang, among others, a the 
Javanese countryside to convert the adjars (Shiva~Buddhe ascetics). 


The Meloy. chronicle, the Hikajat Redja* Pasei, end the parallol 
account in tho Sedjarah Melaju®? give accounts of the spread of Islan to 
Pasai which oxhibit the some general features, The ruler of Mecca, on the 
basis of an alleged prophecy of Muharmad sends a ship with the regolia of 
royalty to Samudra under the comand of Shaikh Ismatil, On the way the | 
ship calls ot Ma'abri. The ruler there abdicates his throne in favour of 
his son, dons the dress of o fakir (i.e. a peripatetic Sufi ascetic) and 
boards the ship, bont also to sail for Samudre, They visit various places 
where the inhabitents cabrace Islam = Fansuri, Lamiri ond Haru ~ before 
reaching Semudra. It is only in Sarnudre that the ings the dey following 
his conversion, is able to recite from a Qur'an opened before him by the. . 
fakir, Tho irapor tance of the story for our purpose lics in the agency oe 
tho fakir in affecting me convorsions, and the number of places he visits, 


Fea: tho evidence of jo local chronicles then, our hypothesis re= 
gerding the importance of the Sufi teachors.seens to find sufficiont © 
supporte The Muslim missionaries ere wondering 'adopts' who traverse the 
world, end in the interior of Java face the Shiva-Buddha nystics on equal 
terms as mystics to nystic, to. teach the supremacy of the new religion. 


These. teachers came from China, Champa, India and Arabia, and are 
thus of various nationalities.~ although nationality is probably a nis- 
leading word in this context, Earlior we mentioned that the development 
of our hypothesis would make it possible to fit the spread of Islan to 
Indonesia into 2 broader framework, and in this context the pert visitors 
from China ond Champa play in the. preaching of Islan to the Javanese is 
significent,. 


ISLiM IN CHINA 


Islam gained 2 position of considerable importence in-China under the 
Mongols, end for several centuries prior to this, there had beon Muslin 
contact with China, both overland vin the silk route to Kansuy and by the 
sea via Indonesia to the South China ports, such as Canton. 


One of the standard works of Chinese Islan, compiled by the Mission 
d'OLLone (1911)25 nentions that at the tine of their visit, Chinese 
pilgrins. to Mecca, whethcr travelling from Centon or Tonkin would receive 


hospitality from fellow Muslims at the mosques of Hanoi, Singapore and 





20. Meinsma, pe a. 
21. Djejadiningrat, p. 26. Also pp, 31-32. 
22. Winstedt, pp. 70-72, 


25, Mission D'Ollone: R eee a a Fortey 911. 








Colombo. 


The same work also notes a nymber of Turks end Arabs coming every 
year to eastern Szechwan, travolling to China by the soa-route, and thon 
sailing up the Yengtse, wherever they stopped being accepted as the gucsts 
of the Chinese Muslims, These wnusucl travellors - the work adds = who do 
not engage in any trede = serve to link the Muslins of Szechweon with the 
exterior, and as the Yunnan is on a different tributary of the sane river, 
the absence of commmication between the two areas is to be doubted, 4 


In regard to the Muslins of Songpet'ing, a region situcted on the 
Tibeten border et the junction of Kansu, Szechwan, and of Shensi the work 
adds: 'These Muslims monopolise the tea trade with the Barbares, Tibetans 
ond Mongols, This privilege was granted ntout 150 years ago (ise, circa 
1750) to a certain Ma Yu-Min... whoso family had long carricd on this 
commerce which gave life to the region, Todey, the descendants of Ma Yu» 
min heve granted: part of their nonopoly to four of their co-religionists, 
and the caravans on the routes between China end the Barbarian countries 
ere exclusively in their hands,®° However, cven more important for our 
argument is the number of Persian MSS on Sufi themes discovered in Kansu by 
the Mission d'Ollone, including en 18th century copy of Nur al-Din Djani's 
Lawa'ih ond 2 work oxpounding the thcosophy of ibn ol'aArabi Idja@b al-gharbi 
fi roll mushkilot Mubya'l-Din ibn al'-Arebi®6 ~ works handling the sane 
type of metcrial es we ore fomilicr with from mmerous Indoncsian MSS, The 
general conclusions are clear; the Islamic commnitics founded in Chine in 
the weke of the Mongols remained in close contact with each other, and 
sensitive to the currents of thought prevailing in the main body of the 
Muslin world, thanks to the cfforts of these same Sufi Shaikhs., It is well 
known thot the Khans became Muslins whereas the Mongo} rulers of China 
did not. Thus, there is nothing’inhcrently inprobable in a Sufi Shaikh pre» 
senting Islam to the Inmpericl court, and the polite disinclination of the 
emperor to accept his teaching. een 


At the time of the visit of the Mission d'Ollone, the power of the 
confreternitics was apperently extinct in the Yunnan, but still alive in 
Kensu and Szechwene The Mission relates the story of a Turk of 80 years 
of age who in March 1907, passed through Chienchang coming from Burma vic 
Ta-li, He was reccived everywhere with grect honour by the Muslims, and 
at Ningyenfu, the whole community turned out to meot hin,27 


On the-basis of the evidence then, it scons sefe to construct a 
picture of tho pattern of trovel of these Sufi Shaikhs either by ship via 
the Indian Ocean or caravan along the silk route, From the Middle East 
they would travel overland to Chine through Central Asia, by river down 
to Centon, and then by ship to Champa, Malaya, Java and Sumatra, back to 
Mecca vic Colombo end the Gujcret. At various points on the wey they might 
stay two years or even longer, The journey covdd be made in cither direc~ 
tion and both routes are very ancient, as witness the numerous Chinese 





2A. Mission D'Ollione,. p. 5 

25. Mission D'Ollone. p. 223 
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pilgrims who used it to visit the Holy Lend of Buddhism between A.D, 400 
end 700, Just as the Indonesians participated in the Buddhist pilgrin cycle. 
(witness ‘the Nelondo yihora founded by Bolaputre in the 9th ccntury, ond 

the 11th ccntury gue vihare, founded by the Srivijeye ruler Sri 
Chulenenivarnadeva)®8, so loter they participeted in the international 
Muslin pilgrin cyelc, esteblishing Indonesian commnities in Mecca, and 

at various ports along the’ sea route, Clearly, in any Ciscussion of Inéo~ 
nesan Islam it is perilous to disregerd the concept of continuity, or to 
treat it without reference to the sprend of Isloem in the neighbouring areas 
of which, in terms of our investigation, Indonesia is geographically ond 
oplturally a a porte 


is we aes already noted, a charecteristic of the Sufi Apostolate 

wes a readiness to build on the pest end to enroll elements of local belief 
anc. custom into the service of Islam, A striking feature of the 14th 
century Srengenmy stone, for exemple, is the use of the Sanskirt tern 

_M 2 in an Islanic inscription where one would rather expect 
the Arabic allah Ta'tala, This use of an older and indeed alien terminology 
is quite intelligible when taken in the context of the general pattern of 
Sufi missionary cctivity. In eddition to this, we can also adduce the rich 
Sufi Islamic parabolic interpretation given to the different types of 
Wa jong theatre.*? ind we should also note that Hasanuddin, ofter winning 
control of Banten, sent Muslin adjers to dwell on Gunong Pulaseri, 
for, were the mountain to bocome uninhebited, this would signify Java's 
impending downfa11, 50 This process nced not have been altogether conscious 
and delibercte, ond there is the further caution that the authors of the 
Jevanese chronicles were probably at pains to give Islan and its function 
2 legitimeation within the Javancse Weltensechoung. This, too, need not have 
been en entirely conscious process, the chronicler looking ct Islem through 
Javanese cyes would naturally give it-o plece within the Javenese cosmos, 
On the other hend, it can be fairly. asserted that an Islan of the Wahhabi 
type woulc have made little impact on Java for the sane reasons as the 
modernist Masjuni perty, spiritucl descendent of the Wehhabis, has been a 
comparative failure there. 





We have alresdy remarked that the Sufi teachers associated themselves 
with the charisme of royal power, Othor types of structural legitination 
are clso discernible, however, ariong then incest. In the Sedjerch Banten 
we read that Djwandilkubra, son of Djapar Sidik, had two children, a son 
and 2 daughter - Ho had lost his wife. By the decree of the Alnighty, he 
was by his daughter's becuty, brought to incest. Tho child, when born, 


wes laic in . forest and found by 2 poor.man who later hed hin study with 
Djumadilkubro, Djunmadilkubra gave hin the nane Sjamsu Tabriz, end wished 
to marry him to his daughter (i.e. Sjemsu's ow mother). The relationship 
was discovered in tinc, his mother died of grief, and he led a penitential 
life of wondering, staying at Modidewe: (or Mandewa) in Rom (?); then at 
Pasai, Pulo Upih end finolly Denak.51 Tho story illustrates the tension - 
between the two types of religions outlook: the supernatural rank exenpli- 
fied by the incest on tho Javanese side, and the horror end revulsion 
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from the crime on the part of Islam and might almost be interpreted as an 
attempt to have the best of both worlds, 


Totenism also has a part to play in the legitimation of a Muslim ruler, 
Of Djaka Tingkir, later to become Sultan of Padjang, we read that his father 
wes a crocodile-man, who was discovered in his crocodile form and killed, 
His mother bore him and then died, He was taken and brought up by a widow 
of Tingkir, As a boy his work was to care for buffaloes, He liked to lay 
privations upon himself and led the life of an ascetic, One day he net a 
spirit who told hin that he was to go to enter service at Demak,5¢ 


A striking example of another type of legitimation is to be found in 
the narrative of the conversion of Djaka Said, later Suman Kali Djaga, Djaka 
Said was a gombler who recouped his losses by indulging in highway robbery. 
One day he held up Suman Bonang who ordered him to wait for three days and 
to hold up a man he described, Djaka Said did so; the man was Sunen Bonang 
himself, who, when attaci:ed, became fourfold (dados sekawan)25 Berg inter- 
prets this as meaning: Sunan Bonang revealed himself as the fourheaded, i.e. 
Brahma, Djaka Said repents and does penance for two years under the super~ 
vision of Sunan Bonang regarding him as his spiritual father.54 It is not | 
difficult to see the Ken Arok-Bralma pattern in the Kali Djaga (Djaka Said) 
- Sunan Bonang relationship. 


_ It lies outside the scope of this paper to enter into any discussion 
of the rise of Islamic political power in Java, except that it may oneo 
again be useful to find an analogy with China, In regard to the place of 
Islam in China, the following general observation is significant: 'It should 
not be forgotten that the first historical knowledge of Islem in China is 
of Muslims arriving there to assist the dethroned emperor; that a large 
number of their descendants have rendered great services, and that, espec- 
ially since the Mongol dynasty, they have been seen to occupy brilliantly 
the highest offices; that they have traditionally. been the faithful and 
courageous defenders of the Enpireee. Also, that as much by recognition of 
this as by fear of throwing then into the ranks of its enemies, the court 
has granted then positions of high civil and nilitary authority.'55 Thus, 
it is not surprising thet we find Muslims accepting positions in the court 
of Madjapehit, or that, in the Sedjarah Banten we read that Raden Rahnat, 
offspring of a Champa princess and a wandering holy man, Arifin, went to 
Java together with three other panditas to assist the king of Madjapahit 
who was engaged: in a war.55 In their respective domains, the Chinese en- 
peror and the ruler of Madjapahit enjoyed a. similar prestige. In China, 
however, the Muslims nevcr became: strong enough to seize politicel power, 
despite a series of msuccessful revolts, In Java, however, the vitality of 
Madjapahit diminished, and the Muslims were able to gain political power 
in various of its dependencies, sometimes by peaceful 
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means, at other times by force. Eventually Madjapchit itself succumbed ~ 
in all probability. not defected in . pitched battle of epic proportions, 
but through lack of contact with the outside world, 


SUFISM IN THE PORTS 


Of nore direct relevance to our theme is the function of the Sufi 
orders in the social organisation of the Indonesian port cities, Here, 
unfortunctely, we move into the realm of hypothesis, with only incidental 
information end cnalogies drawn from town organisation in the Levant to 
guide us. Several writers refcor in pessing to the existence of guilds in 
the ancient Indonesian port town without giving much detailed information 
or useful references.5? On the other hand, it scons established that the 
Indonesinn town wis divided into guarters on the basis of trade, ereft or 
race.98 A ereft might be the prerogative of a perticular people - this 
seans the implication of the statenentthat d'Albuquerque took 60 Javanese 
carpenters with their wives and children to Cochin = who subsoqucntly rose 
in rebellion, captured the jumk end cseaped to Pasai.59 Compare this with 
Gibb's remarks conccrning the Isleniec city of the Levant which ‘wos not in 
eny respect an orgenic unity. The sociel organisation, as it had been 
built up under political ond economic pressure, and reworked ond vitalized 
by roligious influences, was one of disloceted, self-contained end alnost 
self-governing groups, subject only to the over-riding cuthority of the 
temperal snd spiritual powers represented by govcornors, police officers 
end kedis. Its characteristic fecture wos the corporation (t&'ifa)., Not 
only the ertisens and nercheants, but 211 who were engaged in any occupation 
were members of : corporction, The social functions of the corporations 
wos enhanced (not in cll, but in most, especially of the craft corporations) 
by their religious offiliction, usuclly to one of the great religious orders, 
This religious affiliation gave a religious personality to these craft 
corporations, and it wes largely thanks to it that the Muslin ortisans were 
well-known for their honosty and sobriety'.“0 Whon we recall that the 
presence of the Kadiriyya, Nokshabendi, Shattariyya and Suhrawardiyya orders 
in Indonesia is definitely established, md thet the presence of other and 
more extrene orders. is highly likely, then it seems reasonable that the 
analogy we have drawn with the towns of the Levant is velid. But we should 
not over=look the probability that the Sufi affiliation with the trade and 
craft guilds was a successor to on earlier type of cffiliation betweon 
liturgical ond secular guilds in Hindu-Indonesia, One thing is clear, 
however: the Sufi orders, in Indonesia as elsewhere, were very much 
sophisticated urban phenomenon, having 2 specific part to play in the 
international centres of Muslin trade ~ at least until the end of the 18th 
century. The present dey assessment of them as other worldly and escapist 
institutions, representing Tslara in decline, is certainly not true of the 
ecrlier period. 
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We heve roferred to Sufism as en active element in the spreed of 
Islam in Indonesia, poiirting out that the Sufis represented a type of 
teacher end tceught °c pettern of doctrine with which the Indonesians were 
femiliar. We should not, however, lose sight of the fact that the Sufis 
representing the orthodox body of the Islamic cormunity had the sane moral 
fervour as the early Muslims, They were willing to accept and use elenmcnts 
of Indonesian culture, but they still held fast to the moral exhortation: 

to encourrge good and to restrain from evil. Thus, some Muslims refused to 
serve non-Muslim rulers, snd apparently none disowned the principle of the 
Holy War when it appearcd necessery end a victorious outcome was reasonably 
cortein,41. Even when politicel victory had been won, however, the ropre= 
sentatives of orthodox Sufism had to preserve their doctrines cgainst con- 
tinuel erosion by the powerful selective ond syneretic qualities of the 
Jevanese genius, which = to paraphrase Schricke = associated merely the 
terns of Arabo»Persicn nysticion with the ecstatic sense of wmity which ws 
for then the highest saving secret of life.4* 'Javanism' was, in fact, cs 
much bent on absorbing’ end. subordinating Islam’ to itsclf, as the Muslin 
preschers were bent on provagating Islan, Taizis the background to the exee 
cution of Siti Djenar and Sunen Penggung#5 and the condemnation of Shaikh 
Tjebolek by the powers of orthodoxy,4 and the seeret mysticol teaching to 
be found in Tjcntini.©° We should elso note the type of teaching to be 
found in the secre coctrine of Sunen Vonang,46 end the remarkable retelling 
of the Binesutji story in the form of the Suluk Séh Mnlaja,4? where the 
Javenese coctrinc.remains the scene, but the characters are given Muslin 
N2NCS. 


The rise of the Wehhabi movencnt in the 18th century, and of nodernisn 
in the 19th, with the consequent puritenicrl onslought on the accretions 
and innovations of centuries merked the end of the dominant position of 
the Sufis in the Islemic world,. and with it, the cnd of an cra in Islanic 
history; it merked likewise the end of c pattern of Islamic development in 
Indonesia, Whereas the Sufis wore prepared to use imagery drewn fron the 
Wajang theetre to present the Islamic coctrine of God, and His relation to 
the world, the modernists condemned the Jovenese orchestra, the Wajang 
theatre and the dance, and in several areas appeared the onemies of Indo-= 
nesian traditional petterns of life, The study ond analysis of the 
struggle between the traditionalists and reformists is a vest field in 
its own right, for which abundent Indonesian sources are availeble. 


Alnost ony investigation into Indonesian history, inevitebly places 
the scholar at the centre of an expending universe, At this point thon it 
seems as well to present sone of the conclusions to be drawn fron this use 
of Sufism as a category in Indoncsien history, Sone new ideas are 
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presented, and some of the theories of Schricke and ven Leur reccive 
additional support. 
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Islam cid not take root in Indonesia until the rise of the Sufi 
orders, and the quickening texpo of the developnent of Indo= 
nesinn Islam subsequent to the 13th century is in the main due 


to the labours of the Sufi missionarics, 


The Sufi teachers visiting Indonesia were of various nationalities, 
being ptrticipants in 2 vast circular pattern of religious pere- 
grination, © pattern in which the Indonesians thenselves soon took 
part. The Indonesian sources cre reliable in this respect, The 
comment then, thet Jave wes convertod from Malacca needs consider 
able quelificetion, 


These religious teachers found in the Indonesian countries people 
with much the sane level of spiritual cond meterial culture as 
thenselves. 


The Sufis were prepared to base their teaching on the cultural 

forns and traditions alrendy existing in Indonesia, albeit cx= 

clucing or reeinterpreting what was incompatible with the basic 
doctrines of Islen, 


The Sufi Muslins, cffiliated to the various nystical orders and 
under the direction of their Sheikhs during this carly pcriod of 
Islamic development in Jeva constituted an important elenent in 
the econornic and political structure of the city. 


mundial ot least be clear that this tyne of approach to Indonesian 


history, attenpting to clucidate significant idealogicel patterns, and to 
illustrete tensions and devclopnents within Indonesion socicty does con» 


stitute 


an effective instruncnt for examining and interpreting Indonesian 


history in its own terms, The opposition - Sufistic Islam = Shiva Buddha 
religion provides 2 foccl point of tremendous‘ value; the oppositions 
Wahhabisn = Sufistic Islem, Modernism - traditional Islen, provide further 
foci of religious ané social tension and change. It is the study of 
patterns such as these, which ——- as it were, the colonial issue, 
which offers ¢ new vision of and <pproach to Indonesian history. 
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INDONESIsAN-DUTCH RELaTIONS 


by 


Leslic H, Prinier 
Victoria Univorsity of Wellington 


Relations between Indonesia end the Netherlands heve shown a rancour ~ 
on the Indonesian side, and cn obduracy on the part of the Netherlands, une 
perallelled in the relations between any other execolony end its forner 
imperial master, The bitterness of Indian nationclists: has dissipated 
itself into a reverence for things English above all others,! whilst the 
French attitude in Indo-China, sinilor in many ways to that of the Dutch 
in the Incies, ond the fighting in the Indo»Chinese war, far heavier than 
those of the Netherlands military actions in 1948 end 1949, have still left 
the peoples of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos with warmer feclings for France 
then the Indonesian governnent has for the Netherlands, 


Matters did not improve with the end of the embattled period and its 
two nilitery actions between 1945 and 1949, Immediately after the transfer 
of sovereignty we have the Westerling attonmpt to effect o coup d'etat; fron 
1950 on Indonesic makes. 2 clamant demand that the Netherlands hend her 
Western New Guineas in 1952 we have the beginning of talks on the abrogae 
tion of the Netherlancs-Indonesian Union, set up .at the transfer of sovere 
eignty; in 1955 certein Dutchnon ere given show trials in Djakarta; in 
1956 the Union statute is unilaterally abrogated by Indonesia and the 
debts she had cssumed at.the transfer of sovercignty are repudiated, 

Then in December 1957,.when the United Nations rejected for the third tine 
the Indonesicn demand thet. the Notherlonds be compelled to cnter into 
discussions on the sovereignty of Western New Guinea, ciscussions which 

had as 4 premise that sovercignty was to be transferred to Indonesia, 

she seized Dutch properties and oxpolled Dutch. nationals, nost of then 
EBurnsicns who knew no other home but Indonesia, Throughout all this, the 
Dutch heave proved quite willing to discuss neany mctters with the Indonesians, 
but not the sovercignty over Western Now Guinea, 


In ¢ contracting world, one man's poison cen herdly be prevented fron 
spreading, end this state of affcirs demands explanation. We can-not 
assume that it has been caused by the feelings Indonesians and Dutch have 
for one cnother, For a. study of the relationship between the sentinonts 
of peoples nnd the relations between their governnents leads to the un» 
anbiguous conclusion that the relationships determine the feelings, not 
vice-versa, This is clearly seen in Fronco«British relations before the 
first world war, where though '... a series of incidents, especially tho 
Fashoce incident, seriously disturbed eee relations alnost to the point 
of leading to wor eee the visit of Edward VII to the Presidont of the 
French Republic dissipated the hostility of French public opinion towords 
Engiond'.* More recently the cttitudes of Western peoples to Russia have 
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chenged in accordance with whether or not their governnents considered her 
a threet or an cally, In general, 'the man-in-the=street does not know - 
what to think of other netionality groups until he is told what the power 
structure is anc which groups constitute threats ond which co note© 


In the case of the events of December 1957, which constituted a de= 
eleration of economic wer on the Netherlands, we may assume neither that 
popular feeling was the ceuse, nor that the Indonesian governnent wes 
swayed. by ‘irrational’? considerations. For wer is never precipitated by 
!onotional tensions, sentimentality, crowd behaviour, or other irrational 
notivations',4 The Indonesien case wos no different. Moreover, even less 
than in many coumtries can we suppose thet in Indonesia public opinion is 
the cause of the ections of the governnent. There, politics "have been 
doninnted by « hencful of people, probably not many nore than a thousand’, 
nost of them in the upper ranks of the civil service, in the army, in the 
press, anc in the universities.® The kernel of this group probebly does 
not number more than two huncred.® In brief, we must dismiss nay notion 
that whet the Dutch ond the Indonesians felt about one another was the 
cause of the reletionships thet existed between them, Our interest therefore 
lies in the two govermients and the policies they followed. 


We mey turn to the Netherlands first, if only beceuse the tale is 
soon told. Sevcral cttenpts made by Dutch governnents or their egents to 
neet the Indonesians half-way have founcered on the rock of pearlismentary 
intransigence, The dreft egreement suggested by Lt. Governor-General van 
Mook in 1946, for 2 sottlerent on the lines of the Indo-Chinese agreement 
then reached, came to naught;? in 1952 2 government which had agreed to 
talks on the abrogation of the Hague Agreement wes censured in Porlianent 
anc in due course fell; enother was criticized, also in Parlianent, for 
permitting the subject of sovereignty over Western New Guinea even to be 
raised in talks with the Indonesien delegates, 


Western New Guinea necd not detein us long, The selicnt fact is 
that in December 1949, faced with the choice between seven eighths of a 
loaf or no bread, the Indonesian delegetes decided to accept sovereignty 
over Indonesia without Western New Guinea, Whatever the Dutch may have 
previously been minded to do with regard to Indonesian independence, at 
the Round Table Conference they were deterruined not to hend over Western. 
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New Guinea, The Inconesian delegations, to whom the situation was made 
clear by the Unitec Nations Commission for Inconesia, decided to take what 
was offered rather than hold out for more, Even so, the Netherlands could 
still have displayed ¢ greater reodincss to accommodate Indonesian wishes 
in this regard.8 For reasons which will appear later, it is dubious if 
this would have made much difference to the treatment Netherlands property 
and nationals reccived, but at least the Netherlands would have appeared 
more accommodating than is now the case, 


When we turn to consider Indonesia, familiarity should not dull: our 
sense of surprise at her persistent demand for Western New Guinea,. After 
all, Indonesia had solemmly agreed to abide by the result of the talks 
held in 1950, Evicently, at these discussions she produced no inducenent 
to make the Netherlands government change its mind, and sovereignty re-= 
mained in Dutch hands, It was at least possible that the Indonesian 
governient would have. accepted this result; even to be relieved that it 
dic not have the job of administering this inhospitable, barren, backward, 
and profitless territory, This, as wc know, was not the case, Here again, 
we notice thet whatever goodwill was displayed by eny particular government, 
was destroyed by the xenophobia towerds the Netherlands displayed by Parlia- 
ment and President, Even the approach to an egreement on the abrogation of 
the Netherlands-Inconesian Union caused a party to withdraw from the govern= 
ment then conductiong the negotiations, 


if we turn to consider the parlianents of both countries, we find 
that both heve a miltiplicity of parties, In the Indonesian elections of 
1955, the only ones to date, end in the regular Dutch elections, a system 
of proporticnal representation has been used. This means, inevitably, 
that the voter selects a party, not a governnont,9 and thus the life of 
perties of whatever site is perpetuated. In consequence, all governments 
are coalitions, with the wealmesses inherent in such arrangcients, 

Each parsy, however, is compelled to enphasize its distinctive char~ 
acter; to co otherwise runs the risk of having its supporters shift their 
allegianec, In a two=perty system, each perty (particulerly eat clection 
tine) can afford to ignore its owm extremists, who have nobody else to 
represent than. Ina system of several parties, any attempt at moderation 
carries the risk that the extremists will lcave the party and form one of 
their ow. Nevertheless, cach party, like e211 political parties, must try 
to increase its support, and it dare not promote measures which will offend 
important sections of the community. Hence the perties tend to emphasize 
their distinctive character more by disagreenent than by their actions, 


The Netherlands: pavliament partekes of this general character, The 
results of the most recent elections, helc.in March 1959, divide the 150 
seats in the States General among 8 parties, the largest of which has only 
49, The difference between some of these perties is often difficult to 
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seée in addition, the constitution of the Netherlands decrees that con= 
stitutional changes rmst be passed by e twoethirds majority in both houses 
of parliament, Given the fectors meking for disagreement among the parties, 
this means that an effective block has been put in the way of any peaceful 
change of the constitution, 


With this as a background, it is porheps casier to understend the 
inability of any Dutch governnent to make concessions to Indonesia wmiless 
under Curess. Sovereignty was surrendered to Indonesia both because a 
drain of life and treasure seened imminent, and because of an American 
veiled threat to apply economic sanctions if the Dutch did not prove _ 
reasonable, ‘It was not Dutchnen as individuals, nor Dutch governnents as 
governnents, who were unwilling to meet the Indonesians half«way; indeed, 
the Dutch community in Indonesia would have been only too glad to hand over 
Western New Guinea lock, stock,and berrel, ‘The blame lies with the Dutch 
parliamontary systom, Proportional representation made very sure that 
there would never be a two-thirds, majority for measures to the innediate 
political cisadvantage of the Netherlands, whatever the long-term benefits. 


The samc factors applied in Indoncsia, for the Indonesian parliamentary 
systema was born of the Dutch. When the time came to choose an electoral 
procedure, the mombers of parliament chose the one that gave them all a 
naxinum political life expectancy, nenocly proportional representation, and 
so perpetuated the same perty system. The status quo ante continued; 
coalitions, inebility to govern when coalitions were formed, consequent 
emphasis on foreign ventures: Western New Guinea, the Bandung Conference, 
and so forth, Howover, whilst both Indonesia end the Netherlands show 
sinilar symptoms, the rigidity of the Netherlends becomes xenophobia in 
Indonesia, For explanation we must look at the sociology of Inconesian 
politics, The ideology of Indonesian politicel parties is no guide, Each 
party emphasises its Marxism, or religion, or netionalism, as the case may 
bes but in fact their 1955 clection programmes were all very similer, They 
were all antisinperialist end enti-capitalist, that is, anti-foreign-capi- 
talist. Only here could measures be safely taken which did not risk the 
loss of possible support, For further evidence we may refer to a talk to 
nenbers of the British House of Commons some years ago given by the late 
speaker of the Indonesian House of Representatives, Meester Sartono, who 
is reputed to have emphasised that an Indonesian political leader's job 
was mainly to produce the loaves and fishes for his supporters, It was. 
clear at the 1955 clections that the choice of a party was determined by 
a person's personal sympathy or loyalty to a particular leader; it was 
not related to the political attituces the parties had adopted, This 
applies at all levels, not only that of the leaders. The elections 
simply showed the allegiance given to either the village headman or the 
religious teacher or both. Campaign issues such as corruption, high ~ 
prices, or economic development, had‘no relevence at the village level. 


In binding the parties, there is no doubt that great part is played 
by kinship, As one Indonesian observer declared: ‘Really to understand © 
our politics you would have to know the biography of every leader from — 
before the war until now and every quarrel or disagreement they and their 
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amilies have hed with cach other',10 To that the presont writer would 
add that in his two years' residenec in Indonesia, he rarely found nen, 


who acknowledged membership of the sane fonily, in different political 
parties. 


The picture that emerges from the above, then, is of fomilies 
grouped together in allegiance to a leader; he acquires and retains his 
position by his ability to distribute patronage. This does not, of course, 
preclude change; the Commmist Party has shown itsclf well capable of 
stepping in where the other parties cannot tread, But it must be strongly 
doubted, even in the case of thet party, if ideology is the binding force, 
In the case of Chinese Communists in Maleya: ',,. the vast majority eee 
were influcnced by eee corcer prospects!, It is wlikely that the Indo» 
nesian comrades are very different. 


Kinship naturally implies ethnic origin, This is borne out by in= 
spection of the results of the Indonesian elections, We find that whilst 
three of the four largest groupings, calling themselves respectively the 
P,N.I. or Nationalist Party, the Nahdetul Ulane or Muslin Schoolemen, and 
the P,K.I. or Cormunist Party, all collected most of their votes from the 
area of Central and East Java, the fourth, calling itself the Masjumi, did 


not; most of its votes come from outside this arce. Specifically, the P,N.J. 


optained 63%, the Nahdatul Ulann 74%, ond the P,K,I. 75%, of their support — 
from Central and East Java; the Masjumi only 25%, This last party harvested 
less than 12% of the votes cast in that area, 


Central and Esst Java are the home of the Javanese ,+5 who account for 
sone 44% of the people of Indonesia, 14 and are the largest single ethnic 
groupe In what follows, the phrose 'Jevanese parties’ will refer to the 
three parties just montioned, who absorbed nearly all the votes in Central 
and East Java. The collective term ‘Javanese faction! will indicate all 
those who identified their interests with those of the Javanese, Sinilerly, 
the term 'non-Javanese perties' will refer to those parties, principally 
the Masjumi end the very snall P,S,I. or Indonesian Socialist Party, who © 
draw their strength fron the less numcrous peoples of Indonesia, and ‘non= 
Javenese faction! will refer to cll those who identified their interests 
with the non-Javanese, This does not mean, of course, that the Javanese 
faction includes only Javenese, or the noneJavanese faction only non= 
Javanese. The Javenese pertics are also supported by non=Javanese; the 
non-Javanose parties by Javanese. It is nevertheless true that the 
Javanese parties, as we have seen, draw nost of their support fron the 
Javanese, and the non=Javanese from the loss numerous peoples. 
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#& survey of Indonesian political history shows e constant division bo- 
tween the Javanese partios and the non-Javanese, ‘Thus, evon in ‘pre-war 
opposition to Dutch rule, Sukarno's Nationalist Party, based on the prin- 
aiple of an clite leadership end mass following, drew its support mainly 
from Javanese; the party led by Hatta and Sjahrir, on tho other hand, based 
on the informed dedication of all its menbers, drow its members nostly 

fron the non-Javanese, In independent Indonesia, the threo Javanese 
parties, namely tho Nationalists, the Muslim Schoolmen, and the Cormmnists, 
though professing very different ideologies, have been able to work to-= 
gether; the Masjumi hos been unable to remain in harness with the Muslin 
§choolmen, though both profess Islam, Throughout this period Sukamo has 
unmistakably identificd hinself with the Javanese faction, especially the 
P.N.I. and the Commmists, Yet for a brief period he was able to work with 
the Masjumi, but only when it still held within it the Muslin Schoolnen, 
and when, partly for that reason, its leader and Prine Minister at the 

tine was Dr,. Sukiman, a Javanese, 


We find that this sane division expresses itself in the cttitudes to 
governmental priorities, Whilst a11 Indonesian parties are opposed to 
the foreigner, relatively speaking the non-Javanecse parties would place 
their emphasis on economic development; the Javanose partics would give 
the greatest urgency to ousting forcign enterprise and influence, and 
emphasise the need to retain the national culturc, language and religion, 
Of course, just as no party derives its support cntirely from either the 
Javenese or the non-Javanese, so no party is cntirely of one mind on the 
subject; especially is this sd of the P,.N.I.15 This party, it should be 
noted, draws about 20% of its support from West Java, c non=Javencse 
territory. ; 


These differences of political opinion are based on fundanental 
differences in culture. Historically, in the Javanese territories food 
production hes been of the sawah, or flooded field, type; in the non» 
Javanese territories ledang, or shifting cultivation, has been the 
practice in west Indonesia, with sago cultivation in the castern part of 
the archipelago, is with cultivation so with social organization; the 
gewah lands of Central and Ecst Java were centralized and hierarchic; the 
other territorics held unconnected groups, with egalitarian sociel 
structures,+’ dristocratic social structures, whcther in Jave or anywhere 
else, are usually ininical to cormercial activity. Hence 'Central Javea 
shows the least growth of modern business activity', and the more a social 
structure in Indonesia is affected by the Javanese, the less likely is 
there’ to be business activity.18 For the other peoples of Indonesia, trade 
hes long been a natural way of life,19 
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4s in the past, so also now, the Javanese place a high valuation on 
governnient service, Furthermore, it, was they..who obtained nost of the 
education that the Dutch gave Indonesia. In consequence, the occupational 
groups in which they are strongest are civil servants and teachors (who in 
Indonesia are also largely omployed by governnent). This is far less the 
case ciong non-Javanese. It is therefore quite natural that the Javanese 
faction should emphasize those eins which call for the orts in which they 
are expert, namely teaching cnd government administration; whilst the non- 
Javanese emphasize the econonic activity which is their forte, 





The cultural differonces between Javanese and non=Javanese have been 
animated by a fundenental economic imbalance between the two groups. The 
Javanese proper now depend on the export produce of the other peoples to 
pay for their. food,20 Thus the Javanese have been, ever since independence, 
in « contradictory situation, Through sheer weight of numbers, unity of . 
culture, and level of education they are in control of the archipelago, yet 
they depend on the other peoples for their livelihood, In exchange they 
can offer only government service and teaching, But the very education 
theygive these other peoples has resulted, precisely as it did in Jave 
under the Dutch, in « demand for more representation and for appointment of 
local men to government office, This the Javanese cannot afford to accept, 
for it carries the risk that the non-Javanese territories might retain 
their funds, cven perhaps secede; in either case the Javanese would eat 
even less then they do. 


These divisions between the Javanese and the non=Javanese have been 
unfortunately perpetuated and compounded by the multi party system. For 
each party hes been inhibited from appealing to tho adhcrents of the other 
parties for fear of losing its own supporters; the lines have remained 
rigid end unwavering, The reverse would have been the case, it may be 
hazarded, if a twoeperty system based on the single vote had been adopted. 
Then cach perty would have beon compelled to appeal to the adherents of 
the other, and could heve ignored its extrenists, Instead of having a 
Jevenese and a non-Javanese faction, both parties would have been compelled 
to reprosent the interests of both Javanese and non=Javancse. 


After independence was gained, the division became conflict, There 
is little doubt that the dismantling of the federal structure of the 
United States of Indonesia removed a threat to the Javanese, The fact 
thet is origins were Dutch, end thet some of those who held office in it 


had been appointed by the Dutch, were not fundanentel objections had the 
Javenese really intonded to permit decentralization of authority. But 

es their actions with rogard to local governnent have shown,@l this they 
will not allow. This does not mean that the Javanese take the decisions 
they do prinerily in order tc profit thoir own cthnic group, It is rether 
that the decisions they tako, in pursuit of the objects they esteen, 

tond to redound to the adventage of the Javanose faction. Thus, tho 
republicans (mostly Javanese) no doubt sincorely felt thet to pernit a 
foderel structure was to endanger the unity of Indonesia, This does not 
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alter the fact that the wnitary constitution gave contro] over Indonesia 
to the Javanese. 


All the dissident novenents in Indonesia have hed their roots among 
the non-Javenese, The Der ul Islan is found in ‘the purely Sundanese regions 
of West Java, with a branch, led by Kahar Muzakkar, in the Celebes, This 
continuing guerrilla sotivity ccnnot but be receiving some support from the 
local popwletions, — 


The ‘incident of 17th October 1952', as it has come to be celled,was 
a dispute between those who wished to rationalis e the army on Western lines, 
and those, including the President, who wanted it to retain its guerrilla 
cherecter, But rationalising the army would have reduced the Javanese 
component, to the relative profit of the non-Javanese, especially the 
Anbonese of the old Royal Netherlends Indies Army, In the event, the 
Javanese faction won; the army remains too lerge and still retains its 
Javanese guerrillas, This incident showed thet the conflict between 
Javanese and non-Javanese was a strongly rooted in the army as outside, 
In October 1956 a military plot was discovered, the object of which was to 
overthrow the governnent., It was led by the deputy Chicf of Steff, Lt. 
Col Zulkifli Lubis, end the bulk of his support appears to have been Sudan= 
ese in origin, In November of the next year, an attempt was made on 
Sukerno's life, which the arny authorities blamed on to Lubis, declering 
that it elso included nmeroers of the Dar_ul Islan. 





At the national level, the tensions between Jevanese and non-Javanese 
first came to the surface, perhaps, when tho Achehnese ordered to stop 
direct barter trade with Singe apore, rose in revolt in 1953. They were only 
pacified in 1957 by being al lowed to keep 70% of their export earnings; 
this was before the imposition of the 1945 constit:tion which centrelised 
all authority once again, Acheh was not the only dissatisfied province, 
There had been a continuous demand, even since the dissolution of the 
federal structure, for the enfor “cement of the provisions in the unitary 
constitution which .promised the devolution of power from the centre. The 
central administretion constantly avoided doing so, though it made vague 
gestures in the direction desired. 


Matters were brought to a head by the elections. The pre-election 
perlianent had. given much greater significance to the less numerous 
peoples in two ways, First, it had included exemembers of the federal 
house assembly, Secondiy, the Masjumi had been one of the two lergest 
parties, whilst the P.S.I., also largely based on the non-Javanese, was 
not inconsiderable in size, The.elections removed the ex-federal house 
members, almost wiped out the P.S.I,, and reduced the Masjuni to merely 
one of the big four. More important, perhaps, the other big three were 
all rooted. in the Javanese, 


Givon the weight of the representation of the non=Javanese, the : 
pre~clection parlianent had virtually compelled some kind of collaboration . 
between Javanese and nom~Javanese, The elected parliament, with much less 
significont representation of the less numerous peoples, reduced the need 
for any compromise by the Javenese faction, This showed itself at all - 
levels, including the highest. Sukarno displayed less and less willing= 
ness to compromise with Hatta, whom the non-Javanese regarded as the 
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Symbol that their interests would not be over-ridden by the Javanese. 
Finally, on 1 December 1956, Hatta resigned his office as Vice-President, 
The break between the two nen could not have due to fundamentally different 
philosophies of life. Both are Marxists in outlook; both abjure private 
enterprise as a form of development; both found serious defects with the 
Indonesian political party sy storie 2 


The non=-Javanese apprised the situation correctly; if the neglect 
from which their provinces suffered was to be righted, they would have to 
act themselves. Then followed the events which are too recent to require 
detail; the assumption of authority by various provinces in Sunatra and 
the Celebes on tho one hand, with the. suggestion of guided democracy by 
President Sukarno on the other, Then the declaration of an alternative 
governnent based in Central Sumatra, and its suppression by military means, 
followed by the imposition of guided democracy, and the loss of the local 
powers which the autonomous novenents had compelled the central government 
to begin transferring to all the provinces of Indonesia, Finally, in 
August 1960, the Masjumi and the P,S,I, were dissolved by Presidential 
decree. Thus the Javanese rule supreme. 


What is of greater interest than the mere sequence of events, hows 
ever, is the fact that the spectre of Dutch or other colonialism has been 
raised whenever the Javanese have needed to assert their authority over 
the other peoples of the archipelago, Thus, it has become routine to 
allege that every dissident movement in Indonesia is somehow or other 
connected with either the Dutch or other foreign powers. The show trials 
of 1955 were nothing if not an attempt to show that the Der ul Islen, 
based anong the Sundaness, the Makassarese, and the Achehnese, was 
naster=minded by the Dutch, 


Equally, the demand for Westexn New Guinea has been, not a diversion, 
as sometimes claimed, but c weapon, It has had the objective both of 
weakening opponents of Javanese rule, end of rewarding its supporters, At 
the Round Table Conference at the Heguc in 1949 the Republican delegation 
was relatively apathetic, compared to the Federalists, about Western New 
Guinea, and they were ccmplinented on their statesnanship on their return 
to Indonesia,®5 Eight nonths lnter, howover, just ofter the federal 
structure of the United States of Indonesia had been dismantled, we find 
Sukerno, who must have been privy to the Hague negotiations, demanding 
Western New Guinea, It served the function of emphasising the colonialisn 
of the Dutch, and thus discrediting both their governnental apparatus and 
those who held office in it, That the structure of the witery state is 
virtually identical wlth that of the pre-war Netherlends Indies goes 
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unrenerked. In similar fashion, in 1952 the Defence Ministry wos cise 
credited by the allegation thet ite relctions with the Netherlands Military 
Mission were too close. 


The greatest threat to Javanese control hes been the possibility of 
some kind of federation; it has therefore been necesscry to keep the 
Western New Guines issue alive, so as to oppose those who would advocate | 
federelisn by emphasising its Dutch quality. ‘So successful has been this 
tactic thet the leaders of the autonomous movenents ‘of 1957 emphesised 
that they did not went a federal stete, but only a senate to ensure that 
the interest of their peoples were not overriden, It is difficult to see 
eny substcntial difference between the two demands, 


By the end of 1957, it became necessary to suppress Central Sumatra 
end North Celebes, which were developing cs centres of resistance to central, 
that is Javanese, control, First, the army and the younger supporters of 
the regime hed their loyalty cssured by the seizure of Dutch properties, - 
which were placed under army control, cnd the expulsion of the Dutch,. 
which created several office vacancies, The dissident regions were then, 
on 11 Jonuary 1958, ordered to stop berter trade, just after the attempted 
seizure of the K.P.M. had virtually ended all trede within Indonesic. In 
the meanwhile the trend to eutocracy in Jakerta had led many respected 
leaders, predominantly of the non=Javanese faction, to seek refuge in 
Central Sunatre, where they declared an elternetive government. However, 
the unity of the Javanese 44% of the population, in the cerny as outside it, 
inevitably corried the dey against the fragnented 56% of the non=Javanese, 
helped by the arms the governnent was eble to obtein from ebroad, The 
defeat of the non-Javanese meant also their loss of political representa- 
tion, local es well as notionel. Even the representatives on the virtually 
powerless local bodies heve now to be approved by central outhoritye*4 It 
wes perhaps fitting thet in the same speech in which President Sukarno 
decreed the dissolution of the Masjumi end P,S,I., he also announced the 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the Netherlands, 


Indonesian animosity for the Dutch thus eppears to be due to internal 
factors. Nor can we sey that a different Dutch attitude would have led 
to different treatment for Netherlands citizens and property. ‘In contrast 
with Indonesiats relations with the Netherlands, those with the Chinese 
Poopke's Republic have been cordial, Sukermo has professed to odmire 
Chineso Commmist institutions more than Western. The Chinese People's 
Republic took the historically wmprecedented step of permitting Chinese 
overseas to choose between the citizenship of their paternity and that of 
their residence, Unfortunctely, the Indonesian government draggod its 
feet over retifying the consequent Citizenship Treaty; though signed in 
1955, exchonge of instruments of ratification only took place in 1960, 
end even then ¢ further delay was imposed in the shope of a joint 
committee to investigate the means of implenenting the treaty, Had the 
treaty becn ratified earlier, many Chinese might have acquired Indonesian 
citizenship; in which case they would not have been ‘subject to the meas= 
ures taken ogcinst olien traders in 1959, As it was, most of then remeined 
Chinese citizens, With scant ceremony, they were hustled out of their 
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rural trade in Indonesia, compelled to sell their properties ot the Indo- 
nesicn buyer's price, and many packed off to China, 

























What we have surveyed are the politics of despair; the Javanese have 
nothing to offer the non-Javenese which the latter cannot produce for 
themselves, and therefore have to use compulsion to retain their very 
livelihood, The process is of course, self-correcting; people treated 
similerly tand to develop unity, and Javenese treatment of the non- 
Javanese is bound to create c common interest against the Javanese, Since 
they are already in the majority, and are reproducing faster than the 
Javanese,25 time is obviously on their side. But this type of internel 
correction may well harm more than cure, if it leads to a conflict between 
the Javanese and the non-Javanese, with the former fighting for their lives 
Fer better if the Javanese become able to offer something to the non- 
Javanese in exchenge for their produce, thus avoiding the need for 
compulsion, 


It is here that the outside world cen help, by assisting the planting 
of industry on e large scale among the Javanese, The factors of production 
other than capital would seem to be most favourable; a large compact 
population, providing therefore a substential market close to the indus- 
tries concerned and, because it is both the most indigent in Indonesia end 
the most used to hierarchy and discipline, a cheap and excellent labour | 
force. By becoming the industriclists of Indonesia, the Javanese would 
heve something to offer the non=Javanese, Since Javenese culture prizes 
govermient service above all other occupations, including privete enter= 
prise, the industries on Jave should be, at least in the first instance, 
set up as stete enterprises. 


This does not mean, of course, thot no investment projects should be 
sited emong the non-Javenese, It is 2 plea for judging the location of 
aid projects not exclusively nor even primarily in terms of where will 
be obtained the highest return on capital invested, but rather in terns 
of whether the investment plen is making for a decreased dependence of 
the Javanese on the noneJavanese, Certainly, the leaders of the auto» 
nomous movements of 1957 did not ask for industrial ventures, All that 
they demanded was that their basic facilities, roads, railways, etce, be 
rescued from the neglect into which they had fallen, Given this, the 
entrepreneurship which is second nature to the non-Javenese can be 
relicd on to raise their standard of living without further assistance, 


Eleven years of pretence that Indonesia is wiited, both by the Jeavae 
nese in control, for interested reasons, and by international agencies for 
fear of offence, have resulted only in overt and covert civil war be- 
tween Javanese and non-Javenese, A frank recognition of the economic 
imbalance between the two groups, end attempts to right it, can hardly 
do worse than the ‘united Indonesia policy’ that hes been pursued so far, 
and promise to do much better. The strife within Indonesia is demcging 
to the country itself, and dengerous to o11 her neighbours, north, south, 
east or west; the sooner it is ended the-happier we shall all be, 
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_ “THE ETHICAL PROGRAM AND THE CHINESE 
OF INDONESIA 


Brown University, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


In their declining decades colonialists all but universelly produced 
a series of attitudes and.a set of administrative schemes which would have 
been incomprehensible to earlier, more robust imporial rulers, These views 
end ections, spparently typical of moribund colonialism, cre generally 
iebelecd humanitarian, A multiplicity of interpretations can be offered to 
explain the phenomena to be observed in virtually cll colonies in the final 
ond rather confusing years before national freedom is won. In British, 
French, Dutch, Japanese, American, and even Belgien areas a measure of 
hunenitarian concern wes injected into the thinking of colonicl adninis~ 
tretors, Clearly the pattern was not the same everywhere. Iocal cir~ 
cumstences in the colonics and pressures from the metropolitan governnents 
gave rise to almost linitless variety in the application of the new 
imperialist ethic, yet hummnitarianism became at least the slogan of 
colonicl regimes from Taiwen to the Congo. Indcoed expressions of good will 
end high purpose often mixed with and disguised imperialism's death rattle, 


3 Some elaboration of these thoughts may prove useful, though first it 

nust be noted parenthctically that the Spanish end Portuguese holdings can 
only be viewed. cs disturbing exceptions to any genercl theory, Appzrently 
the colonies of the Iberian countries have thus far moved ct e leisurely, 
one might sey mediaeval, pace all their own, 


When seeking to assess the meaning of humeniterien colonialign, a 
myricd of enclythicel peths seem open. It is possible to be thoroughly 
cynical end epproach the problem with the firm preconception that any 
welfcere measures introduced into colonies were dicbated solely by imperial 
Selfishness, In line with this thought, schools were opened merely to 
provide literate clerks for. the colonial bureaucracies and the foreign 
economic enterprises. Correspondingly, hospitals and public heclth ser= 
vices were established simply to maintain the productivity of the loca] 
labor force and to prevent plagues which might threaten the sefety of the 
colonial milers end their fomilies. Of course Marxist-Leninist embroidery 
on this cynical view tells us that humanitarianism in colonial settings 
nust be regrrded as part of the characteristic superstructure erected by 
imperialism born out of the relentless dielectical death throes of 
expiring monopoly capitalisn. 


Ethnocentric motivetions can be demonstreted to have been stinuli 
to the breed of hunaniterianism under review here. When imperialists 
spoke of *the white man's burden® or “la mission civilisatrice," they 
were in effect calling for some measure of philenthropic cdministration 
in the colonies, An cloboration of this retionelization of imperialism 
sometines brought theological erguaents to the fore. Thus, for example, 
in my own country President McKinley was obliged to explain to e confused 
and rether embarrassed American public that the possession of the 
Philippines was both a moral and’ religious duty. To uso his quaint 
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words? "se. thore wes nothing left for us to do but to teke them all, and 
to educate the Filipinos, and uplift end civilize ond Christianize then, 


and by God's grace do the very best.we could by them, os our fellow-men 
for whom Christ also died esse," 


Turning to the history of the former Dutch colonies in Southeast Asia, 
it can be quickly noted that the late 19th century saw the Hollanders 
beginning: to be caught in the rising tide of humane colonial theory, The 
cruel exploitation of the Indcnesicn people which had been officielly 
decreed under the old culture system cence under attack. Multeatuli-led the 
first wave of this offensive when he published his sensitive and profoundly 
moving expose of nid-19th century Javanese suffering, Max Hoyelacr, Other 
attacks on the established order were to follow, By the end of the century 
humanitarian notions were no longer subversive, end the new coloniel con= 
science was about to shape the thought end actions of men in political 
power, The fresh morality of the Batavia cuthorities came to be institu- 
tionczlized in < series of enactments end policy decisions officially given 
the collective honorific of the ethical progran, 


The historical record of these developments has not yet been sifted 
with adequate objectivity. It is not now possible to determino with 
accuracy the relative weight to ascribe to each of the various forces at 
work in the production of the othical program, It cen no doubt be assumed 
thet sincere eltruisn played cn admireble role. It is probably not unfair 
to believe thet rational economic plaming led to the inauguration of 
certain welfare measures, Political opportunism surely wes not unknown 
within the officialdom of the Netherlands Indies during the years of tho 
ethic?l progrem, Perhaps the weight of world opinion and the examples of 
colonial reform in the possessions of Holland's imperial competitors were 
the chief ceuses of the humanitarian reaction-in the parlianent in The 
hague and in the palace of the Indies governor general, -In any case, as 
the old century gave way to our own, the Dutch in Asia declered ‘their 
intentions to be ethical, One cannot help wondering, incidentally, if the 
Dutch in their selection of a name for their new program were not tacitly 
confessing to three prior centuries of methical conduct. 


This peper will seck to focus on one espect of the ethical program. 
The concern here will be with the position ond responses of the Inconesian™ 
Chinese cormunities during the years of progress toward ethical acninistree 
tion, Before this time, the Chinese minority had been quite comfortably 


established, The memories of the ghastly 1740 Batavia messecre had faded, 
and tropical exile had become for many both pleasant and profitable, To 
be frank, it must even be observed that by and lerge the Chincse did in- 
pressively well in the 100 years between the dissolution of the Dutch 
East Indie Company and the introduction of the ethical program, That 
simple and comparatively untroubled century brought forth no Chinese 
clamor for administrative reform, and when reform finally came the Chinese 
were less than enthusiastic, 


Much of the economic success of the Indonesian Chinese before the 
humenitarian decades has been justificebly attributed to the official 





1. The Christian Advocate, January 22, 1903, 
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provision for that. minority of a speciel position in the colonial scheme, 
It became & commonplace that the Chinese occupied the middle rumgs of the 
socloppolitical and economic ladders, Specifically, in the Netherlands 
areas, the Chinese had been installed as so-called farmers; that is, they 
held official licenses to operate a veriety of monopolies as the producers 
of state revenues, Chincse formers, for exemple, ron ferries, abbatoirs 
and the retail outlets of the Dutch opium monopoly. Business was good; 
both real and fabled fortunes were won, Beceuse many Chinese were the 
licensed agents of the colonial governnent, enforcenent of the restrictions 
on Chinese travel and residence was conspicuously lox, Free to tour the 
interior and eble to settle almost enywhere in the archipelago, many 
Chinese revenue farncrs spectecularly supplemented their officially 
guerenteed incomes through moneylending and commerce, It was 2 gay and 
merry time for all, 211 except perhaps the Indonesien majority populetions® 


The new hunaniterianism of course came to rock and eventually swamp 
the boat and its frew of bloated revenue farmers, Ethicel reformers could 
not tolerate the survival of Chinese monopolists, Dutch writers, private 
ond official, began in the nineties to lecd - vigorous campaign against 
the Chinese. More and more was published on "the improvement of the 
natives."5 Tyo typical expressions of this moralistic hostility toward 
the Chinese con conveniently be rresented heres 

The farming system is the key with which the government opens the 

interior to the Chincse....The Chinese penetrate evermore deeply 

into our India. Moreover, whe Jevenesc, endowed by Nature with 
much less cunning then the Chinese, is in his contacts with them 

the loser.4 7 





eeeeeregerdiess of how much respect one has for the energy and the 
great industriousness of the foreign Orientals, (i.se., the Chinese), it 
cannot be denicd that these qualities in large measure are employed to 
the injury of netive society....Because it is now the sincere aim of the 
governnent to further netive industry, it cannot shrink from (the intro- 
duction) of regulations which will end the present privileged position of 
the foroign Oricntals.... 





2. Much has been written on the farming systcn, some of it highly detailed 
and thoroughly docwiented: ceg., Thomas, Theodoor, Egnige Opnerkingen 
naar Aanleiding ven hot Pachtstelsel op Jaye, doctoral dissertation at 
Leiden University, Leiden: E,J, Brill, 1893. 

3, Fokkens, Fy, "Afschaffing van Pachteon op Jave en Madoera en in Verband 
Daarmede Verscherping van het Toozicht op de Beweging der Vreemde Ooster= 
lingen." Indisch Genootschap lecturc, February 2, 1897, Indisch Genoot- 
sche’p, The Hague (1897); Repport ven den Directeu ven Onderwiijis, Eered= 
ionst on Nijverhoid Betreffende de Maatregolen in het Boleng ven de 
Inlendsche Nijverheida on Jove en Medoerg- Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1904; 
Fokkens, F.>. Boschcidcn Wenken voor de Verbeterin d onomi 
Toestand der Inlandsche Bevollcing op Java en Dearbuiten, The Hague: MMe 
Couvee, 1940; Fock, D., Beschouwingon en Voorstellen ter Vorbetering yan 
yen den Econonischen “oestend der Inlandsche Bovolking von Jave en 
Madoera, The Hegue: Martinus Nijhoff, 1904, 

4, Thomas, ope cit., pcd8. 

5, Rapport. « Betroffonde Ge Mentregelon in hot Belang van de Inlandsche 

 Nijverheid op Jeva en Madoera, ope cite, Pole 
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The, Dutch language press in the Indies took up the cause. Newspapers 
became, for the most part, vehicles for the brondeasting of anti-Chinese 
propaganda, There was talk of a journalistic "crusade against the Chinese,"6 
It is probably not daring to. surmise that in informal Dutch conversations 
the Chinese became objects or routine vilification, In any case remarkably 
little tine was required to translate the Kaiser's term, the "yellow peril,” 
from German into Dutch and to make its use in the Indies quickly seen 7 
hackneyed, 


The colonial officialdom both led and responded to these new emotions. 
On the personal level, Dutch bureaucrats began to take sanctimonious satise 
faction from displaying socially acceptable prejudice against the Chinese. 
It was a cheap way of demonstrating attachment to the fresh and fashionable 
moralitye The literature and archives from these years provide scattered 
documentation of the generally shocking treatment afforded Chinese obliged 
to deal with colonial functionaries, The Netherlands Indies regime ome to 
be indecently prolific in the generation of red tape, end the Chinese were 
reduced to unrelieved struggling egeinst the offspring of bureaucratic zeal 
and humenitarian ardor, Tolerably objective reporters almost invariably f 
described the colonial officieldom as "haughty" in its dealings with the 
Chinese, An illustration of this contemptuous ettitude is contained in the 
story of the Dutch officer who regulerly required the dignified leader of 
the local Chinese community to remove his shoes before entering the district 
office, Bureaucratic superciliousness was compounded by unchecked arbi- 
trariness, According to one respected and uniquely unbiased official ob- 
server it was impossible to "think of a civil sorvant..e..powerless to act 
egeinst (non Europeans) by means of his authority." Chinese could be 
summarily classified as "dengorous to the economic interests of the native 
people," and thereby could be subjected to discriminatory decisions from 
which there was to all intents anc purposes no appeal, 


OPIUM 


Recounting the officially promulgated measures of the Netherlands 
Indies governnent in its early humane period is understandably easicor 
than recording the countless individual ections and the personal prejudices 
of the bureaucratic horde, As previously indicated, the opium farmers 
were the first victims of reform, Given the pernicious properties of the 
commodity dispensed by those dealers one of the reasons for their having 
been the primary targets of the humenitarians is quickly understood. It 
can also be mentioned that the opium trede was lucrative end steady, and 
the colonial government ceme to covet the profits cnjoyed by their 
licensed fermers, Consequently, plens for a stete monopoly charged with 
the import, processing and marketing of opium appeared doubly attractive, 
The idealistic reformers supported the state monopoly because it seemed to 
offer the means for stricter regulations and ultimate abolition of the 
evil traffic, Officials more mundanely inspired viewed the elimination 





6. "Green Rassenhaat," Indische Gids, vole 18, (1896), no. 1, p.768. 

7. Fromberg, P.H.e, De Chineesche Bewoging op Java, Amsterdam: Unitgevers~ 
maatscheappij Elsevier, 1911, pp. 8, 30, 61; Nio Joe Lan, Riwajat 40 
Taon dori Tiong Hoe Hwe Koan-Batavia, Batavia: THHK Drukkerij, 1940 
Pel34; Liem Thian Joe, Riwejat Semerang, 1416-1931, Semarang: Drukkerij 
Misset, printers, Ho Kim Yoe, publisher, (1933), pp. 153, 155, 183, 197. 
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of the Chinese retail dealer as a sound business step sure to enrich the 
regine; and indeed, by 1905 official gross profits were to be about 20 
million guilders a year or one eighth of total state revenues, There are 
also suggestions in the literature which hint that the Dutch bureaucracy 
had grown jealous of the power and prestige of the opiun farmers, many of 
whom seem to have been locally respected as honoured officer, not as lowly 
servants, of the Batavia government,8 


The Netherlands Indies state opium monopoly was introduced with some 
gradualness, The island of Madura was the scene of the pioneer venture in 
this direction, In 1894 the colonial euthorities set up a retail opium 
monopoly on the island, Two years later a similar arrangement was intro 
duced to the addicts of East Java, By 1898 it was publicly speculated 
thet the entire archipelago would soon be served by the state opium 
monopoly, Rumors, well-founded in fact, that the government would soon 
end virtually all revenue farming raced through the Chinese settlements of 
Indonesia.g Not only were the opium licensees doomed, Chinese ruming 
gembling houses and ferry boats were threatened, The same fear was felt 
by Chinese butchers and the collectors of edible birds’ nests, The 
monopoly rights of countless Chinese dealers in goods and services seemed 
about to be destroyed by the demands of militant humanitarianism and of en 
insatiable colonial treasury. To augment Chinese terror the Dutch began 
to formulate a scheme for governmental oxtension of rural credit to dislodge 
Chinese moneylenders. By the end of the ccntury, the future seemed cheere 
less and insecure for the Chinese,® 


The direct financial deprivations suffered by the Chinese revenue 
fermers during these years ncedless to say were substantial; their secon- 
dary losses were quite probably even greater, As suggested above, the needs 
of the old revenue farming system had obliged the colonial authorities to 
be lenient ih the enforcement of the limitations on Chinese residence and 
travel, When the state no longer depended upon the services of its 
thousands of individually licensed monopolists, the bureaucrats grew merci~ 


_less in the restriction of Chinese travel and in tho segregation of the 


Chinese within designated urban neighborhoods, The revenue farmers in the 
countryside had regularly and impressively supplemented their licensed ine 
cones with profits derived through retail trade and with interest charges 
collected on short-term loans, Unable to reach their village customers 
end cebtors, many Chinese sustained ruinous financial injury. Even the 
great and smug European wholesalers came to feel the pinch when the 
Chinese were denied access to markets in the interior and imports began to 





8, "Pacht of Regie," Opium-Vlock, vol. 2, (1893), pp.136-137; Huizer, H»DeP,, 
‘ De Opium=-Regie in Nederlandsche~Indie," ische G vole28, (1906) — 
noe 1, ppe360-361; Koloniagl Vorslag ven 1902, (The Hague): Algemeene 
Lends-trukkerij, (1903), pp.e DD»3, FF=6;. Kwee Tek Hoay, "Atsal Moeh- 
lahnje Timboel Pergeraken Tionghoa jang Modern di Indonesia," Moestika 
Romens, June 1938, p.249; "Opiumpacht en-regie," Tijdschrift voor 
Nedorlandsch-Indie, 2nd series, vol. 5, (1901), p. 176 ff; Zeggers, Jeley 
Het Opium=Vraagstuk in Nederlandsch=Coist-Indie, Nijmegen: P.J. Milborn, 
1890, ps493 ff °C: ; 
9, Fokkens, Fe, Bescheiden Wonkeneee, Ope Cit., pe2e9; Fock, De, 
' Beschouwigon sees OPe Cites Ded. 
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dip. Fear of worse to come brought retrenchment, end general economic stag= 
nation soemed 2 distinct and chilling possibility,10 | 


Some attention hes already been. given to the fact that the Netherlands 
Indies governnent,.like cll governments, found itself perennially concerned 
with raising revenues.. The search for state funds grew more active and 
intense when humanitarian principles came to dictate the appropriation of 
increasing sums for public wolfare. This is not the appropriate place to 
appraise the tangible results of these efforts; it can only be noted in 
passing that state expenditures rose as the new morality took hold, As, 
stated earlier, the destruction of opium farming was clearly prompted in 
part by Batavia's fiscal hunger. An officiel effort to inerease the tax 
collections exactéd from the Chinese population was © natural concomitant 
measure. There is debate over. the sums paid in taxes by the Chinese, Not 
surprisingly, the Dutch regine maintained thet they paid less than a fair . 
quota; while the Chinese ergued that their tax burden was excessive and 
unjust. In cither case, the colonial state gave the Chinese population | 
little return on its tax investment; end the expensive ethical program of 
the newly humane rulers was avowedly designed not to serve the Chinese, 


It is reasonable to consider the benefits of Dutch rule enjoyed by the 
Chinese around 1900. To be as brief cs possible, it can be stated that 
precious little wes done by the coloniel authorities to promote Chinese 
intorests, The goverment did not. even collect mail in Batavia's main 
Chinese district, where about 20,000 people lived. Batavia supported no 
separate schools for Chinese children at that time, end admission to Dutch 
or Malay lenguage schools was made 2 raré end costly luxury, 12 


The Nethorlends Indics bureaucracy contained no Chinese in its ranks, 
and Chinese: participation on the cereer level was prohibited until 1911. 
The so-called Chinese officers were not salaried members of the adminis= 
trative hiorarchy; they must morely be regarded as having served as 
messengers linking the Dutch officialdom end the Chinese communities, As 
many of the Chinese officers had held licenses under the revenue farming 
systen, the initiel impact of reform cost, them dearly in prestige and 





10, Fokkens, Fe, "Afschaffinge..," loc, cit.; Nio Joe Len, Riwajetess, Ope 

cit., P.134; "Hot Pessenstelse voor Chineezen," Insulinde, vol. @, 
no. 23, (June 8, 1897), p.178: Centraal Bureau voor de Stetistiek. 
Jaarciifers voor het Koninkrijk der Noderlanden, Kolonien, 1900, The 
Hague: Gebr. Bolinfante, 1902, p.46,. 

41, Ibid., pp.3, 106-107; Liem Twen Djie, Distribue enha 

eezen op Jaye, Tho Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1952, - 

12, Fromborg, P.H., De Chineesche Beweging ese, Ope Cites, Ppele2; de Roo de 

le Faille, Fe, "De Chineesche Raad te Batavia en het door dit College ~ 





Bohcerde Founds" Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Lend-en Volkeskunde ven Neder= 





g -Indie vol, 80, The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1924; Hezclhoff, L. 
"Het Onderwijs voor de Chineezen te Batavia," Neerlandia, vol. 7, No8y 
(August 3608), p.100; Centradi Bureau voor de Statistick, Jaarciifers 


yoor het Koninksxijik der Nederlanden, Kolonion, 1942, The Hague: Gebr. 
Belinfante, 1904, pp.l6, 20-21, 28; Nio Joe Lan, Riwajotece, OPe Cites 
p46. P x : tae 
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It is routine to say thet the introduction of at the least the preser~ 
yation of law and order is the chief end universal boon of colonialisn, 
Indonesia's Chinese some sixty years ago did not appeer properly to appre= 
ciate the blessings of the Dutch police, judicial and penal systems, In 
fact the Chinese suspected thet the Netherlands Indies legal web primarily 
served to entrap end torment them. Police extortion and brutality were not 
uiinown. "Accused Chinese, unlike Europeans, stood triel before police 
courts end district courts where in the great bulk of cases there was nobody 
trained ih the law on the bench, Justice tended to be of the crumhead 
variety, Fines anc sentences were severe, and Chinese prisoners not infre« 
quently were forced to serve on road gangs or as pack coolies for the colo~. 
nial army. There is evidence to suggest that as hunenitarianism arrived in 
the Indies, the Dutch legal officialdom consciously translated lofty ideals 
into hostility toward the Chinese, It is patent that the rigid enforcenent 
of the travel pess regulations and of residential sogregetion brought grow~ 
ing numbers of Chinese into unhappy contact with the police, the courts 
and the prisons. 


It would be inappropriete within the confines of this short paper to 
consider the responses to the Chinese in Indonesie to the grim and oninous 
situation into which colonial reform put them. There is opportunity here 
simply to mention that the shocks dealt by the opening salvos of the ethical 
program led the Chinese to a thoughtful re-evaluation of their position. 
Added to the reaction to these internal blows was a fresh awareness of 
events in the world outside, The Chinese in the erchipelago began to dis- 
play receptiveness to new ideas from China and elsewhere including Singapore, 
the centre of overscas Chinese life, The Chinese communities in Indonesia, 
pertly in direct response to the challenge of the cthical colonial reformers, 
initieted efforts at mification ond politiccl expression, The pan-Chinese 
or nationalistic movement resulted, and we have yet to see the final results 
of that cevelopment of transcendent significence. 


Two generel observations derived from the sketchy study presented 
above seem sound. First, it appears thet students of colonial hunenitar- 
ianism ought always be on the lookout for possibly cheracteristic conse= 
quences of e reform progrem within a plural socicty like that of Netherlands 
Indies. Obviously there is the likelihood that, in such a setting ethical 
acninistrative decisions may initially lead to hostile and cavelier treat» 
ment of those minority communities within the colony which are composed of 
alien subjects of the regime and which contain considerable wealth, Reform 
is surely made easier when the rulers cen establish humene reputations 
without inflicting direct harm on their ow netionel group. The indigenous 








13. Ong Boen Liang, "Meten mct Twee Moten," China, vol.l1, nol, (September 
1, 1912), pe24; Fromborg. P.H. De Chinecescho Bewezingess, Opecit., pe40; 
Margadoent C.W., Het Regceringsreglement ven Nederlandsch-Incie, Betavias 
G. Kloff, 1894, vol.3, pp. 7980. 

14, A uniquely liberal and dedicated Dutch jurist wrote blisteringly of this 

legal inequality; v.s.e, Fromberg, P.H., De Chineesche Bewegingeese, OPe 

cit., ppe8-9; Officer for Chincse Affeirs, Semarang to the Resident, 

Semarang, January 21, 1907; Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 

Notherlands Minister Peking December 30, 1909; Officer for Chinese 

Affairs, Batavie to the General Secretary, August 26, 1910. 
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people can be told that the new ethic is in the ascendant, and proof of the 
fact can be seen in the curbs imposed on the middle class minority. It is 
apparently traditional in plural societies for the depressed ethnic groups 
and classes on the bottom to direct their most intense animosity toward 
those just above them in the scales of financial success and social status, 
When the petty bourgeoisie is of foreign ancestry, economic grievances can 
conveniently be transformed into national or racial antagonism, Illustra-« 
tions of this phenomenon are familiar to all students of the problem. It 
is also logical to speculate that, when colonial governments inaugurate re» 
form programs, sources of increased state revenues are likely to be found 
with the least pain to the rulers within any readily vulnerable and attrace 
tively effuent alien minority community, Whether administrative actions 
based on such considerations are to be described as discriminatory or 
rational is presumebly a matter of personal taste, 


The second broad generalization to offer here consists of a caveat 
aimed directly at interpreters of the Southeast Asian scone, The historical 
record flectingly examined in this paper makes clear the fact that colonial 

regines did not necessarily adhere to a firm policy of affording special 
' protection to the overseas Chinese, There is in fact sound reason to 
believe that the opposite has tended to be true in this century, Fruitful 
intellectual inquiry on this question has often been hampered by the 
@emands of patriotism, but scholars in Southoast Asian history must be 
suspicious of the cliche and unfricndly to the storcotype. 
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THE RISE OF INDONESIAN POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


by 
.VISHAL SINGH 


Indian School of International Studies 


‘The development of the Indonesian party system in the first quarter of 
this century can be traced to various factors, The defeat of Russia by 
Japan started a chain of new ideas in Asian minds which finally led to the 
overthrow of the European powers in Asia, But this event in isolation 
could not have achioved much, The overthrow of the Manchu Empire in China ~ 
in 1911 by the Chinese nationalist revolutionarics wider the leadership of 
Sun Yat Sen, created a now national consciousness among the Chinese in 
Indonesia, and Indonesian nationalism partly owes its origin to reaction 
ageinst this new-born nationalism among overseas Chinese in Indonesia.+ 
Later the First World War and the Russian Revolution of 1917 also left a deep 
impression on Indonesian political life, Though the Datch tried to keep 
Indonesia immune from the new ideas emerging in other parts of the world, 
they could not succeed in this endeavour, Their failure in attempts of 
this kind was occasionally seen in periodical political outbursts in various 
perts of Indonesia, Apart from the now waves of revolutionary ideas from 
Europe, the Indian national movement under the leadership of Tilak and 
Gendhi also had a noticeable influence on the growth of the early national= 
ist movement in Indonesia.® 


Various social and educational movenents as woll as political parties 
contributed to the growth of the Indonesian nationalism and it is not 
possible to exomine the political parties in isolation from various other 
organizations which cropped up in the first quarter of this century. Budi 
Utomo, Muhammadijah and Taman Siswa were not political parties, but their 
contribution to social and political consciousness among Indonesians has 
indeed been remarkable, 


The name of Raden Adjong Kartini emerges aw that of one of the early 
contributors to this new consciousness. Raden Kartini, born on 21 April 
1879, was the daughter of the Regentcof Djapara in north-contral Java. In 
those doys the women of aristocratic families in Javea did not have much 
social consciousness and they were brought up and educated within the four 





1, Sec LM. Sitorus, Sedjara Porgerakan Kebangsaan Indonesia (Djalarta: 1951) 
13-14, J ’ 

2, O Danste and B, Jildera, Nederland Indonesia dalan Abad Kedoea-poeloeh 
(Batavia, 1949) 21. 
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walls of their homes.5 Martini, through hor desire for learning, oponod 
new frontiers for Indonesian women, Sho joined a school in Djakarta, and 
before she was twenty, she had herself opened in Djapara Indonosia's first 
school for girls over twolve yoers of ago.* Evon aftor her morringo she 
was ongaged in hor work for the school, Hor early death at the age of 25 
years deprived Indonesian women of a worthy educator, but she had opened the 
woy for hundrods of "Keartini Schools" which oponed oll over Indonosia during 
the following yoars.5 These "Kartini Schools" for girls wero openod by a 
women's organization "Putri Merdeka" (Free Women) foundod in 1912 in 
Djakerta, The publication of magazines like "Poetri Hindia" (Indian Woman) 
in 1909, "Swaria Wenita" (Voice of Women) in 1913 and "Poetri Merdcka" in 
1916 were also indications of a new social consciousness cnong womon, 
"Pootri Mordeka" stood for emancipation of women and expressed views on 
polygamy, co-education and similar topics,6 


BUDI UTOMO 


Indonesian nationalism, being « product of the twentieth century and 
also a part of the newly emorging Eastern consciousness,’ had its beginning 
in the efforts to learn tho arts of the western rulers, the arts which had 
given then political supremacy over the East. Thus started a movement for 
education anong the Javanose by Dr, Mas Wahidin Sudiro Husudo. He was a 
pensioned "Javanose Doctor",8 He was fully aware of the socicl and edu= 
cational backwardness of his people, and at the sane time he could see the © 
educational and technological progress of the Wost. In order that his 
people could meko a similar progress he wanted thom to study in tho western 
ways? In 1904, he cene out with c magazine "Retno Dumilah" in Malay and 
Javenese to spread his ideals, In 1906, he toured Java to spread his ideas 
and also to collect money for ec scholarship fund. While propagating his 
ideas he met a number of older government employoes, but it appears that 
old generation did not receive his ideas with enthusiasm, end ho turned to 
young students, Among the students of the Jave Medical School ("Stovia") - 
in Batavia, he found young men who played an important part in tho form» 
ation of Budi Utomo. (Noble Endeavour), which heralded the birth of Indo- 
nesian nationalism in o quiet and unspectacular manner, 





3. According to an Indonesiafi author: ‘It was a court life in niniature, 
but enclosed within high walls. In such conditions, the life of a girl 
wos-in the hands of her family and she had no rights to choose, Act~ . 
ually, Kartini, when once she was asked by a Dutch girl in her school 
as to what she wished to become Inter,felt perplexed and unable to 
give any specific answer, She in turn asked her brother, who without a 
moment's hesitation, said: "Well, of course, you should become a Raden 
Aju ss wife of a xe ent) ." Bg wena sag ne Ee in 
Indonesia) (mimeogrephed) (New Delhi, onesian SSY> 

4, "From Darkness to Light" Report on Indonesia (Washington), 6 (March 
1955) 8. 

5. Ibid., 8. 

6, Tho information about these publications is from Ibid, 8 and Satyaweti 
Suleiman, op. cit., 13. 

.« Sitorus, op. cit. 6. 

4 Wehidin graduated from the Java Medical School and was given the 
title of "Javanese Doctor" after 22 months of study there. Indonesia 

(Djaknrta) 1 (June 1955) 16. 

Sitorus, Ope Cites 8. 
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On 20 May 1908 the. now orgenization wos founded in Botevia mainly 
through the efforts of Radon Sutomo and his follow students of "Stovia", 
Reden Gunowan Mangunkusumo ond Suredji Tirtonagoro.10 In the meeting held 
for this purpose, Sutomo exhorted his audience to work for the interests 
of the pooplo™, At this stage and even Inter the guiding hand of Sutomo 
is tobe secon, though formal leadership of the organization was held by 
athers, Among his early associates wore Suwardi Surjaningrot (loter 
eallod Ki Hadjar Dewnntoro), Salch Sarwono and Gunberg. The oxample of 
"Stogia" students was soon followed by the students of tho Teachers College 
at Jogjakerte and of "Osvia", a school.to educrte the studonts to become 
civil sorvants, and of the BAS. School at Surakarta,.12 


The fortiation of the branches of Budi Utomo in various ports of Jave | 
led to © congress of its members in Jogjakarta on Sth Octobor 1908. This 
Congress acceptod tho draft statute of the organization and elected its 
first office-boarors.15 Its first chairman wos RT, Tirtokusumo, regent 
(bupati) of Karanganjor.14 Dr Wohidin Sudirohusodo was clected vice- 
cheirmdn, “Dwidjosewojo and Sosrosugondo, both of them teachers at the 
Teachers' School in Jogjckarta, wore clected secretaries.15 The heads 
quarters of the organization wore located in Jogjakarte, The following oims 
of the Budi Utomo wore agreed upon: (a) to work for the intorests of edu 
cation in general; (b) to work for progress in agriculturo, cattle broeding 
and trade; (c) to work for technical end industrial progross; (d) to revive 
old culture and learning; (e) to work intensively for ideals of humanitar~ 
jionism in gonoraj; (f) to do all that is necessary to guarantee existonce 
as en osteamoed people,l6 These cims of Budi Utomo wore to be achievod 


through logal moans,, so that the poople of Jave_and Madura could make 
harmonious progross (Kamedivan jong hoynonis).+” | 


10. Suradji Tirtonagoro is still alive in Klaten, Java. Seo Sudarjo Tjok= 
rosisworo "Siapakoh Pendiri Budi-Utomo" Suluh Indonesia (Djakarta), 11 
June 1959, Ra as 

11, Ibid, According to this source, ct this meeting Gunawon Mangunkusuno 
compared the birth of Budi Utomo to a sword to chop off the giant 
drngon which wos at tho head of thousands of lies and sly tactics, 10. 
colonial inporialisn,. 

12. trations of’ t volution (Djakarta, Ministry of Information, 
1954) 24. ; 

15, Sitorus, ope cite, 9. . 

14, Avcording to Sudarjo Tjokrosisworo, op. cit., Tirtokusuno wes clected | 
cheiman after Wehidin end Sutomo had refused to be nominated, Wahidin 
refused candidature for reasons cf old age and because he thought that 
there were other persons nore able and fit. Sutomo felt that he ws 
too young and had to finish his education. . 

15. Lilustrations of the Revolution, ope cit., 4. The other office bearers 
were: Treasurer = Gondoatmodjo, Officer of the Pakualaman (Junior Royal 
House in Jogjakarta), Legionary Units, Other members of the Executive 
were: 1) Surjodiputro, Chief of the Public Prosecutors in Bondowoso} 

2) Djojosubroto, District Head of Bandung City; 3 Gondosubroto, Chief 
of Public Prosecutors ct Surakarta; 4) Dr. Tjipto Mangunkusumo of 

-  Demek (Central Java). 

16. Sitorus, op. cite, Ie 
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Budi Utomo in its early phase was c sociocultural organization, 
though it cannot be said to be devoid of political aspects,18 According 

to Mohanmad Hatta, Budi Utomo at this stage did not fulfil tho condition 
to bo called « national novenent, it was not yet a political group or 

party but a social organization, 19 But it already had in itself the bud of 
national spirit, and it could be described as the venguard of the national-~ 
ist novenent.20 The formation of political parties was not permittod under 
article lll of a regulation called Regeerings Reglenent of 1854, It was 
only in 1919 that this ben. on political activities was with-drawn. 


As the centre of popular activities, Budi Utomo made swift progress 
and within « year of its establishment, it had forty branches and about 
ten thousand menbers,*1 During the first five years of its life, 

Utomo was unchallengod,®* end it wes only slowly that it cane to lose ite 
dominent position, At the 1908 Congress in Jogjakarta, moderates wore 

in strength,25 and they retained this position for a considerable period, 
But the national consciousness which it had planted among its student 
menbers?4 led to greater things, All of them did not stay in 7 ‘> 
Those who were conservative and inclined towards an cristocratic attitude ' 
stayed on, but radical elements represented by Dr, Tjipto Mangunkuswmo and 
Suwordi Surjeningrat left.to raise a new party elong with Douwes Dekker,29 


Despite the enthusiastic activity of the students at the tine of the 
foundation of Budi Utomo, its leadership continued to be in the hands of 
conservative elenents, who belonged to the upper classes, In 1911, RT, 
Tirto Kusumo resigned from the chnirmanghip and another aristocrat Pangeran 
Ario Notodirdjo replaced him,®6 ‘The uppor class loadership of the Budi 
Utono continued as a restraining factor in the orgenization, and specially 
after the growth of various other political organizations, the power of the 
Budi Utomo begen to dwindle, As summed up by Sitorus, Budi Utono ws "an 
organization of the upper class, the educated, the aristocracy and the 
persons who cane into contact with the West and felt its direct impact in 
their daily lives,"27 


Another factor which handicapped its progress was its linited appeal, 
Only the’ Javanese, the Sudanese and the Madurese, who were closely related 
to each other. culturally, felt the appeal of the Budi Utomo, Only among 
these peoples, the aristocracy had a prestige which could be used for. 
organizational purposes. Most of the Indonesian authorities on nationalisn 
in Indonesia agree that somehow Budi Utomo fell short of the title of m 


18. According to Harry J, Benda, Budi Utono was "preepolitical rather than 





political." The Crescent end the Rising Sun (The Hague end Hendung, 1958) 
41. | 
19, Mohammad Hatta, "Pergerakan Nasional 50 Tah" Stor Weckly, (Djakarta) 
17 May 1958, 2, 5 aie petenbings 
20. Ibid., 2 : 7 ) 
21, AsK. Pringgodigdo, Sodiarah Pergerakan Rakijot Indonesia (Djakerta,1950) 
12, | ? 
22e Ibide, 12. 


23. GeH. Bousquot, A Fronch View of, the Nethorlands Indies (London and 
New York, 1940) 23. 
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all-Indone sian nationalist organization, In Mohammad Hatta's opinion, 


Utomo did not fulfil the condition for being given the name of a natio st 
movenient, &8 ‘ 


In the opinion of Sitorus, it wes the phase of local-patriotign and 
the movenents at that time were searching their way and it was in the mture 
of things that their attention was wholly devoted to social and cultural 
problens,*9 A,K, Pranggodigdo found Budi Utono's nembership consisting of 
the atistocracy, the educeted and governnont servants.50 In his opinion, 


despite its attenpts to come closer to the msses, it could nover get rid 
of its upper class cherector, 51 ) 


Budi Utomo however adapted itself to the growing national consciouse 
ness. In 1917 it cane out with a political prograrme calling for a parlia- 
mentary governnent on a national tsis.%* At its congross in September 
1919 in Semarang it pernitted its branches to rreate subedivisions in 
order to reach the msses,°5 This new device helped in increasing the 
number of brenches to 80 and the nenbership to 2,000.54 Younger leaders 
like Supomo and Wongsonogro tried to draw it closer to the nationalist 
movenent which was inclined to the left, But the older leaders continued 
to be atrong in the organization, In slow stages the Budi Utono tried to’ 
becone a nmtional organization, but it was perhaps too late. In its con» 
gress in April 1931, it opened its doors to all groups of Indonesians, On 
25 Decenber 1935, the Budi Utomo joined with Persatuan Bangsa Indonesia and 


various regional organizations to re-emrge as Partei Indonesia Raya 
(Parindra) which survives to this day,5° 


It is strange but true that the Indos (Eurasians played a notable 
part in the early political stirringg, in Indonesia, In Semarang, a town 
in Central Java, on organization celled Semarangsche Kiesvereeniging (Club 
of the franchise holders of Senarang) participated in the first elections 
for the city council in 1903, (the franchiso being limited to Europeans 
including Indos). This club hed a radical orientation, and it contributed 
to the growth of socialist ideas particularly among the Indos.56 Many of 
then found thenselves under the leadership of Eduward F, E, Douwes Dekker, 
who was the guiding spirit behind the new party called Indische Partij. 
The Indos looked to Dekker for leadership, because they had a clash of 
interests with temporery European residents (trekkers) in Indies. 


The Indische Partij founded on 25 December 1912 in Bandung wes an 
organization of a different kind, Its leadership was in the hands of. in-. 
tellectuals, but it was not dominated by the aristocrats as was the case 
with the Budi Utomo, However, the educated were strong in this organiza@ 
tion too, as was the case with Budi Utono. . 





28, Hatta, op. cite, 

29, Sitorus, op. cit., 10, 

50, Pringgodigdo, ov, cit., 13. 

Sl, Ihdd,, 14. 

32, Ibid., 13. 

33. Ibid,, 14. : 

35, Sitorus, op. cite, 10. 

36. BeH.M. Vickke, Nusantara, (The Hague and Bandung) 352) 

87. See J.S. Furnivall, Netherlands India (Cambridge, 1944) 244, 
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The leaders wore Dr. E.F.E.. Dowwes Dekker; Dr. Tjipto Mangunkusumo and . 


Suwardi-Surjaningrat, Each of these leaders had a sense of nission and was 
eager to bring about a change in the existing political order, Douwes 
Dekker was the great nephew of Multatuli, the femour author of Max Hevelaay, 
He had in himself the strains of verious races and was a true. 'example of 
internetionalisn' ,58 Unlike other Indos, he had a ‘deep loyalty for the 
East Indies, He created a great sensation when he wrote an article claine 
ing "India for us, the blijvers, domiciled Europeans, Indos and Indones~ © 
ians, who have the primal right of birth".59 No wonder that his party was 
inter-racial and worked for the independence of Netherlands East Indies, 
This party had an anti-colonial attitude based on a nationalism broader than 
that of Budi Utomo.40 The members of the party aimed at getting equal 
rights for their people with Buropeans, and also to work for their country's 
independence,41 It used tho word "Hindia" (the word Indonesia not. yet 
being in use) for: the country, And sccording to the Indische Partij, all 
those who owned "Hindia" as their motherland were is nationals whether 
they were of Indonesian, EFurasian or Chinese race, | 

The organization began with a nenbership of more than 5,000, of which 
1,500 were in Semarang, 850 in Surcbaja, 700 in Bandung and 645 in ne 
Djakarta.45 Its enblen was a dark coloured flag with green (for.a opettil 
future),. red (for courage) and blue (for loyalty) stripes in a eoncr. 


Apart from Douwes Dekker, Dr, :Tjipto Mengunkusuno end Suwardi 
Surjaningrat were also distinguished nationalists, Dr. Tjipto 
Mengunkusurio, who hed previously been associated with Budi Utomo, ws 
aroused into political action by a "gross attack" by the European Medical 
Association on Indo end native doctors.” Suwardi Surjanigrat (later 
called Ki ‘Hadjar Dewantoro) cone to be recognised later on as the greatest 
national educationist of Indonesia through his Taman Siswa Movement. He 
was only: twenty two when he joined Dekker and "though of primis origin 
had been reduced by poverty to working as a compositor", 





38. Op. cite, 352. Vlekke writes as follows about his racial tackground: 

- Hid father was a Netherlander, son of a Dutch father and French 
nother, - His mother was an Indo, daughter of a German father and a 
Javanese nother," 

39. Quoted by Furnivall, op. cite, 244. 

40, Sitorus, op, cit., ll. - . 

41, Ibid., 11-2, 

42, Ibidey 12. be eb ph te 

43, Pringgodigdo,-ope cite, 225. 

44, ‘= do = ¢ he 

45, Furnivall, op. cit., 244. According to him when a project of a new 
Medicel: School was riooted in 1913, this Medical Association greeted 
it"with a protest that the moral virtues of a doctor.were, by nature, 
foreign to the East, and that men trained in the new: school would 
make a pastime of seduction and a living from abortions (p. 247). 

46, Ibide, 244. . 

47, Sitorus, op. cit., 12. 
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In 1915, at the centenary of the Dutch State, Suwardi Surjaningrat 
wrote an article "If were a Dutchman" which severely criticised the Govern 
ment of the Netherlands. Indios,’ In March 1913, the three major leaders 
of the party were ordered tobe exiled to distant islands (Timor, Banda, .~ 
Banka) in the country’s but later on their request for exile in the Nethere 
ands was agreed to, Dr, Tjipto Mangunkusumo was allowed to return. to 
Java in July 1914 on the grounds of ill-health. ‘The exile orders for 
Dekker and ‘Suwardi Surjaningrat were revoked in August 1917 and July 1918 
respectively, et ae 


indische Partij was left leaderless and its members entered an organi~ 
gation called Insulinde.. Insulinde, a Eurasian party, was founded in 1907, 
as a reaction against Indische Bond which stood for conservative ideas,49 
This new orgenisation worked for the interests of persons of European _ 
origin, mainly Eurasians, who were keen to make Indonesia thoir home, 
However, in 1919, its statute underwent a change and it was opened to all, 
and its office was shifted to Sonarang.°l After the dissolution of Indi 
Partij, most of its nenbers entered Insulinde, and as the leaders of the 
older party returned from exile, they. exercised increasing influence in it. 
This new influence of a leftist kind was a factor in changing the party's 
nene to National Indische Partij in June 1919,°* Like the Indische Partij, 
this organization clso stood for the independence of the country, Its ine 
fluence wes linited to the educated people, but its greatness lay in “its 
efforts to cultivate the feeling of nationalism and ideals of independence 
which soon spread to nationalism and ideals of independence which soon 
spread to the masses",55 Suwardi Surjaningrat and-Douwes Dekker were the 
leaders of the party, the former being the chairman, J.J.E, Teeuwen and 
Dr. Tjipto Mangunkusuno were the representatives of N,I.P. in Volksraad 
(People's Council) between 1918 and 1921, Dr. Tjipto's activities were 
closely watched by. the Colonial government and in 1920 he was forbidden to 
visit ten residencies in Java and in 1927 he was exiled to Banda island, 
and could not return to his native island till 1940, 


National Indische Party was not destined to live for long, but during 
the four years of its life it was extrenely active as an anti~colonial 
force in Java, and did not rank below the commnists in this activity.o4% 
The party was dissolved in May 1923 because of the difference of opinion | 
in its leadership over the question of non-cooperation with the Governnent, 55 
A.K. Pringgodigdo in his survey of the Indonesian nationalist novenent: 
makes some observations which point to a new trend in Indonesian=Eurasian 
relationship which had a decisive effect on the formation of new political 
groups. He writes about the dissolution of the party and the differences 





48, Pringgodigdo, op. cit., 23. 

49, Ibid., 21. Indische Bond, Pringgodigo writes, was formed in 1898 by the 
Eurasians and Europeans to look after the social and economic interests 
of the Eurasians. 

50, Ibid,, 21. . 

Sl. Ibid., 21 

52, Ibid., 22. ‘ 

55, Sitorus, ope cite, 12. 

54, Pringgodigdo, 94, 

55, Ibid., 94 | 








of opinion therein, cs follows: . 


"But the basic. conflict which is nenrer to the truth was thet a nixed 
party could not work for freedom, The Indonesian people were ob= 
viously more in favour of "Indonesian" notionaliga than "Hindia"™ 
(Indos-Indonesien combination) netionelisn; and the ideal of Indo- 
nesia Raja (Great Indonesia) which had been cultiveted by students 
belonging to Perrinpuanon Indonesia stood for Indonesia Merdeka (Free 
Indonesian) end not Hindia Merdeka (Free Hindia), which wos to be led 
by "Hindia" (i.e. mixed) people, It wes clear to the Indonesians that 
wiile working clong with the Eurcsians it wos not possible to build 
mp a reliable organization, beccuse they (Buresians) generally con~ 
sidered themselves much_superior to the Indonesians cnd viewed then 
as on inferior people", “i 


The inability of the Eurcsians end Indonesians to cooperate effectively 
in the struggle hereafter deprived the Indonesicn nationclist movenent of ~ 
on onergetic and educated section of the populction, In independent Indo~ 
nesia too. nost of the Eurasians found it difficult to adapt thenselves to 
the new political framework, Their links with Indonesian nationalim, 
once strong, had been broken during: the last three decades of the Dutch 
rule. 


In the growth of Indonesian political organizations, Perhinpyanen 
Indonesia, (Indonesien Association) oan association of Indonesian students 


in Hollend, has played a significant role, Not only did it prepare a 
riumber of important political leaders of the comtry, it kept the flane 
of Indonesian independence moverent alive in the homeland of the colonial 
rulers, Most of the intellectual politicians of New Indonesia are the 
products of Perhinpuenan Inconesic. In Perhimpuanan Indonesia, the Indo- 
nesian students in the Netherlends developed the consciousness of being 
Indonesians, rether than heaving a feeling of being just Javanese, Sudane 
or Sumatrans. 


Drawn mainly from the Indonesian students, the essociation originally | 
was called "Indische Vereeniging," founded in 1908, This orgenizotion wes 
very weak in its early yoars,°? The orgenization was established to look 
after the interests of Indonesians in Holland, and also to serve as a 
centre for associcting with-each other and to develop social contacts 
aiong the Indonesian students.58 The beginnings of this association were 
non-politicel, but it wos not likely to be so for longe In 1913 Suwardi 
Surjaningrat and Dr, Tjipto Mangunkusumo arrived in Holland as exiles and 
introduced the "spectre" of politics in the organization,99 Thereafter, — 
this organization began to feel the impact of changing times, end this 
process wes sharpened by the First World War (1914-18), President Wilson's 
coll for "the right of self-determination" aroused greet hopes,60 and the © 
Indonesians were also affected by it, this being more true of those who 


56, Ibid., 94. 

57, D.M.G.Koch, Menudju Kenerdekaan (Toward Freedom, translated from Dutch 
by Abdoel Mocis, Original Title is Om de Vrijhcid)(Djakerta, 1951) 123, 

56, Pringgodigdo, opecit., 62 and Sitorus, opecit., 35. 

59, Sitorus, op. cit., 33. Pringgodigdo, however, feels that the arrival 
of these two political leaders end not change tho attitude of the 
organization, and that a turn towards policies occurred only later, 

Opecite, 62. 60. Sitorus, OpeCite, 556 























were in Burope. 


SAREKAT ISLAM 


However, the Sarekat ng I founded in 1911 under the Leadership 


of Hadji Samanhudi had in itself the slanaate of new kind of political force 
in the country. Two major factors were responsible for its emergence: the 
reaction of the Javanese batik industry to the competition from Chinese 
traders and the intensified activities of the Christian missionaries, 


The 1911 revolution in China had created & new consciousness anong the 
Ghineso in Indonesia, and this was felt in their relations with the Indoe 
nesians, Thoir proud behaviour clashed with the class with which they were 
in close .contact, the Indonesian batik traders,6l It made the latter 
reclise how their own econonic progress was being hampered by the Chinese 
traders,6® : With Islan as the banner of their unity, they took steps ne 
protect thensclves ageinst the sharp practices of the Chincse",65 : 


The activities of the foreign Christian missionaries in Indonesia were 
a factor in the upsurge of forces which considered it as an encroachnent on 
their way of life,64 Naturally, Islan appeared to be the nost obvious 
rallying point to struggle against the preachers of an alien religion. ~ 
Moreover, statements in Dutch press’ and parlianent commenting upon the * 
weak adherence of Indonesians to Islam excited the Islanic forces to act 
with new vigour, 65 


fhe educated Muslins in Indonesia elso felt the impact of Modernist 
Islamic ideas from Egypt, particularly those of Muhammad Abduh “who had 
tried to bring the faith into harmony with modern rational thought" and 
"preached beck to the Koran and the true Islamic faith", < ,mese ideas 


found expression in Sarekat Islan as. well as Muharmadijah. 67 


The carly activitice of the Sarokat Dagong Islan led to some conflicts 
with the Chinese with the intontion of teaching then a "lesson",68 The 
Government stepped in on 12 August 1912 and the organization was suspended, 
tut this restriction was lifted two weeks later, The developing activities 
of the Sarekat Dagang Islan led to its converting itself into Sarekat Islan 
on 19 September 1912 in atid ; 





61. Sec Pringgodigdo, Ope Cite, 14; ‘Wie Ope cite, 13. 
6%. Pringgodigdo, op, cit., 14. 
65. Furnivall, op. cite, 243=4 


64, CyA.0. Van Nieuwenhuijze writes in bye. dae a een 
Indonesia (The Hague and Bandung, 1958) 44; "The there was a Muslin 
reaotion against Christian missionary activities being carried on ~ 
under the aegies of a foreign government which in its own characterise 
tic way applied its (forcign) ideas of religious freedom." 

65. See Sitrus, opecit. 14 and Pringgodigdo, op. cite, 14. 

66. Werthoin, op. cit. 208. 

67. Ibid., 213. 

68. Pringgodigdo, ope cite, 15. Furnivall also states that there were 
anti-Chinese riots in 1912, Furnivall op. cite, 244. 

« "40-Tahun Partai Sjarikat Islan Indonesia 10 September 1912 - 1952" 

(Informations Section, P.S.I.I. Djakarta, 1952) 4. 
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Hadji Samanhudi was again elected as Chairman, The statute of the Sarekat 
islam celled for efforts towards peoples' progress through brotherhood, 
unity and mutual co-operation emong ell the Muslins. The Governnent en» 
ployees were forbidden fron becoming the menbers of the Executive of the 
organization. Somo new steps were suggested to strengthen the organization. 
al structure of the Serekat Islan. Branches with a minimm nenborship of 
50 were to be ostablished everywhere. The new objectives of the organizat~ 
ion aimed at (a) pronotion of trade by Indonesians; (b) promotion of edue 
cation and conduct of daily living according to religious cormands; (c) 
renoving wrong notions regarding Islan,’0 There wes no nention of politics 
yet, as political parties wore not permitted, 71 





The first Congress of Sarekat Islam on 26 January 1913 in Surabaja 
marked the rise of Tjokroeninoto as a leader for a long tine to cone, 
Though he asserted st this Congress that Sarekat Islan was not a political 
party, the now organization had in itself tho makings of a powerful mass 
organization, Tjokroaninoto was born on 16 August 1882, the year of the - 
famous eruption of the Krakatau Volceno, Through his leadership of 
Sarekat Islan, he brought about a qualitative change in the state of Indo- 
nesian politics, During his school days, he had been active in Budi Utomo. 
He struggled through life as a journalist, « mechanic, ec chemist in a sugar 
factory anc as an employee of a Dutch Company to earn money for his school 
education, Under his leadership, Sarekat Islam made quick progress, New 
and powerful branches were established in various areas, the brench in . 
Djakarta having 12,000 nenbers, ! . 


The Second Congress of the Sarekat Islam was held in Surakarta (Solo) 
in March 1913, About 50,000 cards were prepared for entry to the Congress 
grounds, and all were exhausted. From all over Java, people cane in 
thousands to Surakarta, and on the railway stations on the way they were 
cheered by thousands of people, /4 This Congress showed an advance over 
the earlier one, It résolved that Sareket Islan's doors were open only 
for the Indonesians and no members of the civil service could become 
nenbers of the orgenizetion;~: the letter step was considered necessary to 
ensure Sarekat Islan's cherecter as a popular organizotion.?5 


The speedy growth of the Sarekat Islay led to governnental action to 
control it. On 30 June 1913, that is about three months after the historic 
Second Congress of Sarekat Islan, the Government lneid down that the 
branches of the Sarekat Islam in the regions should be separate organi- 
gations and should have no relation with each other.74 The Governnent, 
however, did not object to’ the formation of a Central Board for the 
different brenches.75 This forced the Sarekat Islam to allow its branches 





70. Pringgodigdo, op. cit.,-15. 
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to be formed into snall associations in their ow right, each with its owm 
statute, and unrelated to other similar branches, After about 50 such 
associations of Sarckat Islan had been created, in 1915 a central body 
called Centraal Sarekat Islam emerged to act as a coordinator, 


The third Congress of the Sareket Islan took place in Bandong fron 
17 to 24 June’ 1916. It was also described as the First National Congress, 
At this Congress 80 regional Sarekat Islan sent delegates representing 
360,000 nembers, The total membership stood at 800,000.76 At this con- 
Bress too, Tjokroaninoto was et the helm of affairs, There was yet no re~ 
volutionary approach in the activities of Sareket Islam, though sclf- 
governnent for Indonesians was fixed as the ain of the movenent,’? The 
Sarekat Islam was still talking in terns of co-operating with the Govern-= 
nont. The march towards nationalisn ("to raise native society to a 
nation") was accompanied by expressions of loyalty to the Governnent, “2 


The change in the evolutionary politics of Sarekat Islan took place 
through external factors, i.e., the entry of menbers of the National Indis- 
eee (N.I.P.) and Indische Social Denocratische Vereeniging (1.S.D.V.) 

he latter and organisation of socialists established in 1914, who tried | 
to take advantage of the mass character of this organization to gain their 
objectives. In these efforts, the I.S.D.V. was more successful than N.I.P. 
The socialist ideas of I.S.D.V. could go clong with the Sarekat Islen's 
struggle ageinst the privileged position of Chinese traders in Indonesia, 80 
Moreover, both these organisations (I.S.D.V. and S.I.) had much in common 
ag far as anti-colonialism was concerned. The presence of Indonesian 
nenbers of I1.8.D.V. in Sarekai Islan led to the latter's coming close to 
the leftist ideas for a considerable poriod. 


The Indische Sociaal Denocratische Vereeniging (1.S.D.V.) has an 


important place in Indonesian political history. It became the major 
force for the introduction of socialist and commnist ideas in Indonesian 
politics, Founded in Semarang in May 1914 through the efforts of H.J.F.M. 
Sneevliet, who had come to Indonesia as the secretary of a merchants! 
association, the organization became the centre of socialist and revolu- 
tionary forees. Sneevliet was helped by his Dutch colleagues, Brandsteder, 
HeW. Dekker and Bergsma in the early stages of the organization, But he 
came to depend more and more upon his Indonesian colleague Senaun, who was 
active in Semarang Sarekat Islan, , 81 ond was only 19 years old in 1915, 
Other Indonesians who entered I.S.D.V. were Tan Molaka, Darsono and Alinin 
Prawirodirdjo. All these Indonesians becane active in S.I. while retaine 
ing their I.S.D.V. membership, In later years, thcy were also the fore~ 
runners of the Indonesian Commmnist movement. As I.5.D.V. itself did not 
exercise much influence, it tried the indirect approach to reach the 
masses through the Sarekat Islam. However, I.S.D.V. itself suffered a 
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| split, and in September 1917 a liberal section broke away and reconstituted 

itself into Indische Sociaal Denocrati Partij (S.I.D.P.) Tho latter | 
party based on Marxisn, worked for Indoresia's self-governnent, but was no 
match for the revolutionary forces represented by I.5.D.V. It was restre 
icted to its activity in the Volksraad, and did not exercise a big in- 
fluence in Indonesian freodom novenent,85 But the break away of liberal 
socialists intesnified the leftists character of I1.S5.D.V. The Revolution 
in Russia in 1917 was a further help to this process, Sneevlict's guiding 
hand wes rerioved in 1918 when he was exiled in December 1918, It was 


followed by the oxile of Brandsteder and Bergsma in 1921 and 1922 
respectively. 


The Communist Party of Indonesia was established in Semarang on 23 

| May 1920.84 It was in fact a re=incarnation of the 1.8.D.V. which had 

' come very close to the Communist movencnt. This new organization cane to 
be called Partai Kormmis Indonesia (PKI) and becane an important factor 

in Indonesian politics of the twenties, But till P.K.I.'s birth the devel- 
opnent of Communist iceas was linked with the work of revolutionary so= 
cielists in the Serekat Islan. 


Senaun anc Darsono were active in Sarekat Islam since the early days 
of I.S.D.V. From Semarang, they were able to extend their influence over 
various other branches of S.I, Semaun made his appearance in the First 
National Congress of Sarckat Islam in 1916, as a representetive of the 
Surabaje branch of that organization, During the next year, he had 
established hinself in Senarang.85 And when the Second National Congress 
of the Sarckat Islan was held in Djakerta on 20@27 October 1917, Semaun 
played a leacing part in it.86 At this Congress while the revolutionary 
socialist group was led by Semaun, the orthodix group found a leader in 
Hadji Agus Sealin, The political prograrme arrivod at by the Congress had 
inpact of both, ‘Firstly, self-government was aimed at; Secondly “sinful 
capitealisn" was denounced,8? According to the religious group, "sinful 
capitalism" -neant foreign capitalists. 8 The conflict between these two 








83, Ibic., 25. 


84, According to D.N, Aidit, Generel Secretary of the Indonesien Commnist 
Party, at the seventh Congress of 1.S.D.V. held on May 23, 1920 in - 
Senarang it ‘was decided “on the proposal of the Semarang branch, ree 
presenting the l-xgest numbers cof members, to discuss as the tesic 
point on: the agenda, the change in the name of the PSDH (ISDV) to the 
Communist Party of.the East Indies (PKH) or the Partij der Communisten 
in Indie (FCI). After a long end bitter debate the Congress decided 
to change the name PSDH (ISDY) to the Perserikatan Kormmis di India 
(PKI) or the Partij der Kormmisten in Indie; at the PKI Congress in 
1924, the nane was chenged to the Pertij Komunis Indonesia, (PKI, or 
abbreviated in English to C.P.I.) "Lessons from the History of the 
C.P.I." Supplement to the Review of Indonesia (Djakarta), 7 (June 1960) 
4, Review of Indoresie is the monthly orgen of the Indonesia Communist 
Perty. 

However, at present Communist Party Indonesia uses Partai Komunis 
Indonesia ‘>,.%.1I,) o3 its name in the Indonesian language. 

85. Pringgodigdo, op. cile, 56. :; 

86, Ibid. 17, 

87, Ibide, 18. . 

88, See Furnivall, op. cite, 249 and GM, Kehin, Nationalism and Revolution 
in Indonesic(Now York, 1955, 3rd Printing) 73, Also see Vlekke, op. cite, 
355, 89 Vlekke, op, cite, “05, 
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groups led to a split in the Sarekat Islam later, At this Congress, the 
govermient's adninistration was sharply criticised,82 Senaun attacked the 
idea of joining the proposed Volksraad, but he did not succeed in his 
efforts to prevent the Sarekat Islam fron perticipating in that body, 

He was opposed by Abdul Muis, who believed that attempts could be made 

te turn Volksraad into a genuine parlianent. In brief, this congress of 
Sarekat Islam showed bolder attitude, yet it did not intend to go beyond 
constitutional ways to achieve its ends, The Congress also decided to 
join a National Committee created on the initiative of Budi, Utomo to pro- 
pose & joint list of members for Yolksraad. On the formation of Volksraad 
in Mey 1918 Tjokroaninoto was appointed as member by the government, while 
Abdul Muis got in through election,91 


During this period the growth of socialist ideas in Indonesia is 
closely connected with the steady growth of antisinperialist and antieg 
colonial feelings among the people, The absence of a native capitalist 
class to support the national movement led to the association of capitalig 
in peoples! minds with the Dutch colonialists, 


The Third National Congress of the Serekat Islam in Surabaja (29 
September - 6 October 1918) resolved to fight against the Governnent's pol- 
icy of "protecting cepitelism", demanded laws to protect the interests of 
labourers, decided to lead the fight against capitalism and to organise 
the labour, During its Second end Third National Congresses, the Sarekat 
Islam thus showed the indirect impact of the revolutionary socialists, It 
even joined the "Radical Concentratie", a group orgenized by Cranmer, a 
Dutch socialist, in. Volksraad.95 Other members of this group were Budi 
Ubomo, I.5.D.V, and Susu The group aimed ect an elected parlianent 
anc responsible government. 


During 1919, the developments in Indonesia showed growing dissatise 
faction with the Dutch rule, On 5 June 1919, « revolt broke out at Toli 
in Celebes, soon after a visit by Abdul Muis, Vice-Chairman of Sarekat 
Islan to thet area.95 It was followed by another revolt in West Java 
against paddy collection by the govermient.% 


The Sareket Islam was now approaching the height of its powers, It 
had two million members, and after its Fourth National Congress from 26 
October to 2 November 1919 in Surabaja, it decided to intensify its trade 





90, Pringgodigdo, op. cit., 17. 

91, Ibid,, 18. 

92. Ibid., 18. 

93. Ibid., 18, elso Kahin, op, cite, 73. 
94, Pringgodigdo, op. cit., 13. 

95. Sitorus op. cit., 17, 

96, Ibid., 178, 
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union work.?? In Volksraad, Tjokroaminoto and Abdul Muis struggled for 
a genuine people's council cnd criticised the government policy.98 However, 
this participation by Sarekat Islam in Volksraad continued till 1923 when 

it declared thet to psrticipate in it wos to cooperate with the governnent,99 


While it is true that. Semaun, Darsono, and Tan Malaka were using Saree 
kat Islam to extend revolutionary influence, the Sareket Islam also found 
strength through the introduction of new ideas of socialigm, anti capitalism 
and anti-inperialisn, . The Marxist solgens were able to draw to Sarekot 
Islam «2 large number of urban labourers and poorer peasants. 

The orcorgence of the Cormmist Party of Indonesia in May 1920 was en indi- 
cation of the growing strength of revolutionary socialists in Indonesian 
political life. The very increase of their strength put the orthodox 
group in the Sarekat Islan on the defensive and the Communists found it 
difficult to reconcile their revolutionery and anti-religions ideas with 
the Islamic character of Sarekat Islan, 





The Communists were particularly strong in the Senareng branch of the 
Serekat Islon, The party itself was launched at the office of this branch. 
The corly leadership consisted of Semaun (chairman), Darsono (vice- 
chairnan), Bergsna (secretary), and H.W. Dekker (treasurer).101 Bergsna 
had to leave soon, and the Party's developnent gradually became the res- 
ponsibility of its Indonesian members, From his exile in Holland, 

Bergsne wrote: 


"Only « few years ago there wes not the slightest trece of cormmis 
in these perts, Nowa party has sprung into existence; we have our 
press; the trade wnions are under communist leadership; the SI. 
groups heve communists as leaders, etc, And ell this hes been 
achieved by the East Indians themselves without the aid of 
Europeans, "102 


The efforts of the Communists were directed firstly toward the control 
of Sarekat Islam, and secondly to capture the trade union movenent, While 
they fciled in their first objective, they were able to take over trade 
union novenent and controllec it till their abortive revolt in 1926, 





97. Pringgodigdo, op. cit., 189, 

98. Sitorus, op. cit., 17. 

99. Ibid., 18. 

100.Kahin, op. cit., 73. 

101.Sitorus, op. cit., 25, Darsono in a recent article maintains that PKI 
(Partai Konunis Indonesia) is "the oldest Commmist Party in a colonial 
country." See his article "The Indonesian Communist Party," Eestemm 
World, 11 (Dec. 1957) 22. Dersono is no longer 2 commmist, 

102,P, Bersma, "Communism in Java," International Press Correspondence, 
3 (16 Aug. 1923) 607. It wes an orgen of the Communist International 
published first from Berlin, and after November 1923 in Vienna, This 

journal hereefter will be referred to as Inprecorr. 
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In’ the political field. the Communists wore trying to play on inpertant 
role in the anti-coloniel struggle, and this. helped then to be associated 
with the nationalist tradition in Indonesia, It is not without interest 
to trace the Indonesian Cormnists' relations with the Dutch Communist 
Party. At the V World Congress of the Communist International in Moscow 
in 1924, Wynkoop, the delegate of the Dutch Commmist Party, made sone 
clains ebout his party's attitude to the East Indies, to which Semaun, the 
Indonesian delegate replied: "Comrade Wynkoop asserted that the Dutch 
Conmunist Party has been very active in the colonies, but this is not 
really so, If the noverient in the Dutch colonies is strong, this is not 
due so much to the influence of the Dutch Party, as to the influence of 
the Russian revolution, In fact, the work in the Dutch colonies was great~ 
ly impeded by the dissensions within the Dutch Communist Party." Semaun 
proceeded to advise the Dutch Party to "work more energetically in future" 
and to the Executive of ae International to "pay noré attention 
to the colonies,105: 


The leaders of the Indonesia Cormunist Party were active in political 
. life even before the Soviet Revolution of 1917 and the foundation of | 
Communist International in 1919, Semaun, Alimin, ond Darsono who are alive 
even today are anong the oldest Indonesian leaders,104 Semaun's political 
activities go back to 1915, and he had been active for five years in Indo= 


nesian politics when his party joined the Commnist International on 24 
December 1920,105 p.N, Aidit, Generel Secretary of the Indonesian Communist 
Party explained to the writer in an interview his view of the older leader- 
ship of the Indonesian Communist Party: “Our opinion of the old leeders is 
that when they founded the PKI with great enthusiasm, they were prompted by 
the patriotic spirit, They saw that communism opposed impericlisn, but | 
they did not have strong Marxist convictions, They idealized socialism and 
admired the Sovict Republic. They thought that once socialism was estabe . 
lished, everything would be cll right. In Russia they sew meny shortcomings 
when compared with Western countries, From a distance the western countries 
appeared - better, They were not aware thet socialism had to be built up. in 

a backward society. the, things which were not. basic were taken by then to 
be basic, Theirs was a subjective approach to objective questions." 


At the Sixth Congress of Serekat Islem in Surabaja, on 10 October 1921, 
Hadji Agus Sealin: and Abdul Muis raised the question of party discipline, — 
and its enforcement as regards nenbership. They maintained that men nbers of 
other porties by joining Sarekat-Islan were capturing its membership. 

When this question was raised, Tjokroaninoto, who could heve prevented a 
conflict in the party, was awaye Salim and Muis resolution was opposed by 
Semaun, Tan Malake end their colleagues, but it was passed by an over-— 
whelning ciaiiciaie of the Congress. 8 At the Madiun Congress of Sarekat 





103. Inprecorr,, 4 (24 July 1924) 500-1, Darsono and Tan Malaka attended 
the III (1921) end IV (1922) Congrosses respectively of.the Communist 
: Internetional, 

104, Semaun was born in 1897, four years before the birth of Sukarno, the 
President of Indonesia. Two late leaders of the party.. Tan Malaka 
end Musso were born in 1894 end 1898 respectively. wee 

105. Pringgodigdo, op. cite, 36-7, . 

106. Interview with D.M, Aidit, Djakartay 23 January 1958. 

107, Pringgodigdo, op. cite, 47. 108. Ibid., 47. 
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Islem in February 1923, the decision about party discipline wes reaffirned,1© 
The Cormmnists withdrew fron the Sarekat Islam and concentrated on the org~ 
enization of their party and its associcted organizations, Many aotiys 
branches, including the powerful Semarang branch, left Sarekat Islan,1l0 

This removel of Cormmmists from the Sarekat Islan made that organization 

weak forever. : ? 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


The period from 1921 to 1926 in Indonesien politics is dominated by 
the activities of the Communist Party. The Serekat Islan with its pane 
| Islemic trend and firm enti~colonial policy wes only the second best in 
the notion's politicel arene, 


At its Congress in Semarang on 24-25 December 1921, the Communist 

| Party took a decision about Sarekat Islem's breakawey brenches with Comme 
nist leanings, They were federated into a "Red" Sarekat Islam as against 
the "White". Sarekat Islan of Tjokroaminoto, According to Bergsma, the 
Red Sarekat Islam wes formed "at the correct moment end that in a few 
nonths "it wes possible to oust completely the organization of Tjokroani# 
noto in the nost inportant tows end villages and to bring the leadership 
of the people's movenent into the hands of the Connunists,"111 at ec con- 
ference in Bandung on 20-21 April 1924, this mass organization was cone 
verted into Sarekat Rakjot (Peiple's Union), and it became the training 
ground for the would-be members of the Communist Party t12 This new orgs 
enization according to Bergsnma was "improved in a cormmist spirit and a 
stronger discipline was elso introduced," 


Apert from their partial success in destroying the ness basis of 
Sereket Islan, the Communists concentrated their efforts in the trade 
union field. And they were able to control the coumtry's trade union 
noverient, Here too, Sarekat Islan and the Communists fought for leadership. 
The Sareket Islam was in « controlling position in the Union of Indonesian : 
employees of the pawnshops (Perserikatan Pegawni Pogadeia tere = 
PPPB), end Personeel Feabrieks Bond (PFB) or Union of Factory Personnel, the 
latter formed in 1919 on the initiative of Indonesien employees of Suger 
fectories in the Jogjekerte area in Central Jeve. 4 The Communists were 
powerful in Ve i von Spoorme meg Personeel in Nederlandsh-Indio," 
VSTP), the orgenisetion of workers qaiployed in State railways and privetely. 


109, Ibid., 39, 48, Sitorus however maintains that it was only at the Madim 
Congress of Sarekat Islem in 19 3, thet it wes decided to epply the ren 
solution on party=discipline to Cormumists in‘S,I., leading to their 
withdrawal from the organization, Sitorus, op. cit., 27. 

110. Kehin, op. cit., 76, Bergsma cleined that Semarang brench "the largest 
locel SI. orgenization in the whole Indies" hed effiliated itself to 
the Indonesien Communist Party reinforcing it "to the number of several 
thousénd members." Bergsna, ope cit.,;607. ... 

141, Bergen, "The Revolutionary Movement in the Dutch East Indies," Inprecorr, 
5, (22 Jen, 1925) 74. | ‘ 

112, Pringgodigdo, op..cit., 40: 

113, Bergamn, op. cite, 74. . 

114, Tedjasuknrna, Iskandar, olitica aracte on dg 


Union Moyenent, (New York, 1959) 7=8. 
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owned railroad and tran companies, +15 ‘The great names in the Indonesian © 
Communist Party, Sneevliet, Semaun, and H.W, Dekker had at‘one tine or the 
other, been prominent in the VSTP, The efforts of the Serekat Islan and 
the left socialists of ISDV (later neers had led to the formation 
in Decenber 1919 of Persatuan Pergoreken Key Buruh (PPKB) or Federation 
of Trade Unions.446 The Commnists tried to dominate it after Senaum had 
been elected President, but the posts of Vice=President and Secretary were 
held by Surjopranoto and H,A, Salim, both belonging to Sarekat Islen. The 
dissension within PPKB led to the formation by Semaun of a Revolutionary 
de Union Central in 1921, which was joined by fourteen unions including 
- VSTP, Senmaun, however, tried to reunite his Central with PPKB, which 
led to the creation in September ofa new unified movement called nee 
tuan Vakbonden Hindia (PVH) of Federation of Indonesian Trade Unions. 
During the period 1920=23, there was considerable labour wrest in Indo~ 
nesia. The strike in January 1922 by more than ¢ thousand Indonesian 
etployees of Governnent pawn shops was on inportent event. The Communists 
energetically supported the strike, Their lea ders, Tan Melaka and Bergsma, 
were very active and they tried to turn it into ‘oa general strike, 118 ‘They 
were arrested and benished from the comtry, In Mey 1923, the VSTP at the 
suggestion of Semaun organised ¢ strike of railway workers,ll9 According 
‘to Communist claims 8,000 railway men were on strike, twenty percent of 
whom were engine=drivers,120 The strike broke dowm under the repressive 
neasures of the — and Semaun was exiled in August 19235 for his 
active part in it,1e1 


With Tan Malaka, Bergsma and Semaun out of the country, leadership of 
the perty ceme into the hands of Darsonoy and he had to lead the party 
through a period of nounting revolutionary action, 


Sarcket Islam was now a shadow of the great organization that it was 
before its break with the Communists, Various devices to revive its old 
glory end power cid not rejuvenate it. The Sarekat Islan tried to re= 
cepture its old strength by taking an active interest in pen-Islamisn and 
reorganising itself. In October 1922, it celled at Tjirebon in Java a 
conference for Muslin unity called "Kongres Al-Islan" where steps for co# 
operetion enong Muslins to deal with religious questions were discussed. 

In the second "Kongres Al-Islan" in Mey 1924 Muhammedijah's cooperation was 
also sought, Muhonmadijah, a religious body founded in November 1912 in 
Jogjakarta. under the influence of Islanic reformist movement in Egypt in 








115. Ibid., 5. 

116, Ibid., 10. 

117. Ibid., 11 ond Sitorus, op. cit., 27. 

118, Sitorus, op. cit., 26. Also sce Tedjasukmeana, op. oh 12, 

119, About its significance Bergsma wrote: "This strike will disorganise 
the whole transport system, Piobably the most important factor is 
the alnost complete stagnation of sugar transport. As this means 
that the large factories cannot continue work, enormous masses of 
sugar cene will rot in the fields, involving a loss of millions of 
guilders to the Dutch copitalists," P, Bergsma, "A Great Political 
Strike in Java," Inprecorr., 3 (21 June 1923) 436, 

120. Ibid., 436. 1M. Pringgodigdo, 39. 

122. P.A. Hoesein Djajadiningret, "Islam in Indonesia," in K,W, Morgan 


(ed), Islan - The Straight Path (New York, 1958) 399, 
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those days, stood for a modernist Islam holding Quran and Hadith es "the 
basic authority of Islan." It became the vanguard of a movenent for a 
purified Islam and for direct inspiration fron Quran, 125 Its octivities 
were nainly in the religious and educational fields. The yeors of the de- 
cline of Sarekeat Islan coincide with the years of Muhemnedijah's asscend= 
ancy.i24 Muhannadijsh retained its independence and continued its social 
and educational ectivities despite its cooperation with Sereket Islen. It 
also orgenised woman end boy scounts on Muhmammedijah lines, Though it 
stood outside politics, it did not object to participation in politics by 
its naabers,129 


The Kongres Al-Islam, in which Serekat Islam and Muharmadijeh had been 
coopercting, got « fresh inpetus to activity by the announcenent by King Ibn 
Saud of Arabia to cell a World Islanic Congress in Mekke in June 1926, It 
was decided by Kongres Al-Islam to send delegctes to this congress, On 
the return of its delegates, it showed its enthusiasm by deciding to becone 
the branch of the World Islonic Congress and rena:ed itself M.A.I.H.S,. 
(Muktaner al-Alen at-Isleni fara'l Hind asj = Sjcrayesh), the new none sig- 
nifying its affiliation to the world body, A permanent office was set up 
in Surebaje with Agus Salin cs its chiof, 126 But the 1927 conference of 
the World Islaric Congress failed to natericlizel*! and it followed by 
M.A.I.H.S. reverting to its old nane, 











. Sarekat Islan's attempt to strengthen itself organizationally also 
dod not produce the desired results, At Serekot Islan's national congress 
at Madiun in February. 1923 it was decided to crecte "Partai SI." out of 
active nombers of the organization with the duty to work for party interests 
locally.1®2 the attitude of non-cooperetion with the governnent wos en- 
phesised, But all this could not stop its steady decline. The efforts to 
extend influence in the outer provinces (outside Javea) also feiled té 
produce results, By 1924, the three main plenks of Sareket Islon's policy 
were pan-Islenisn, non-cooperation with the governnent and enti-cormunisn, 
Anti-cepitalist and enti-inperialist ettitude’ of Serekat Islem was never 
given up, and the opposition to the Communist Party seeied to have been 
based more on religious grounds than on a challonge to the economic pro- 
gramme of the Marxists.191 The Serekat Islan criticised the govermient 
egain and ogoin for its interference in religious netters,132 At its 








125. Pringgodigdo, ope cite, 29. 

124, Bousquet, op. cit., 2, 5. Also see G.W.J. Drewes, "Indonesia: Mystic- 

isn end Activisn," in Gustave E, von Grunebaun, Unity end Variety in 
Muslin Civilizetion (Chicego, 1955) 301, 

125. Drewes, ope cit., 302. 

126. Pringgodigdo, 50, 

127, Anelz, op. cit., 174. 

128, Pringgodigdo, op. cit,, 53. 

129, Ibid., 48, Also see Sitorus, op. cite, 18. 

130. Pringgodigdo, op. cit., 49 

131, At the SerekatIslan's Congress. at Jogjekerta in August 1925, Tjokroani- 
noto stated that Islam could free Indonesia's people from economic 
oppression and exploitetion, He also criticized "bad" capitalism and 
its product imperialisi, Ibid, 50, bie 

132, Ibid., 51-2. m0 ey 
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coribined congress with M.A.I.H.S. in January 1927 at Pekalongan (Central 
Java), the Sarekat Isla nh gave the call for "national freedom based on 
Islan."133 .In the poriod following this Congress, the Sereket 

worked for Islan, socialisn and nationalisnl34 4 Activity on intensified 
and neabership increased, The party's name also underwent chengo and was 

now called "Partai Sarckat Islan Hindia Tinur."155 The Government made 

gone arrests and expressed its disapproval of tho activities of the party, 

In 1930, tho party changed its nano for tho last tine into"Partai Sjerikat 
Islen Indonesia," At this stage it was reaffirming its decision not to 
cooperate with governucnt-appointed organizations and councils and to pro» 
test ageinst government laws and regulations opposed to people's interests,©5 






































Senaun's oxpulsion in 1623 from Indonesia was a great loss to the 
Cormunist Party, which lost tho imnediate guidance of an able leader, He 
stood for a cool-headed approach to politics and was opposed to blind 
imitation of Russia.157 “Ho was. called 5. rightist for his viows, but he was 
a.gnost link with tho past and natiomaliet tradition of the party ws 4 | 
strengthened by his presence in Indonesia, ve 

Betwoen 1924 and 1926 extronist and ultra-loftist tendegyaies grow 
within the Cormmnist Party, At oa party congress in Djakarta from 7 to 10 
June 1924 steps wero taken to streamline the PKI organisation. The party 
wes to consist of ordinary ond extraeordinary :enbers, The cxtra-ordinary 
nonbership wes for ‘the associations which hed agreed to work under the 
party diroction. But the mombership of PKI proper wes to be only for the 
select who understood communism well. Darsono was still a restraining 
foree ond he advised that party discipline was cssoential and denounced the 
cult of bombethrowing. He also remarked significantly that rovolution had 
to grow out of the socioty and it could not be imposed upon ite Tho 
party's statonont of action strongly donounced capitalist oppression in 
Indoncsia end ronarked that capitalism had to go along with colonialisn 
from Indonesia, It speko of international solidarity of the proloteriat 
and assured the Indonesian people thet it would givo thom loadership in 
cll ficlds,140 


In Junc 1924, on the initiativo of tho Cantiniie, 2 Pen=Pacific Labour 
Conferonce was held ot Canton,141 It wos ottendod by Alinin end Budisutji-+ 
tro of PKI, Hero decisions were tekon ebout the croation of an organisa- 
tion of sailors and herbour oanployeos in the East and about the stratogy 
of strikes beased on small scale battles against the capitalist forces 
leading to © victorious revolution,4¢@ A Pan Pacific Lebour Union was 





133. Ibid. 5 51-2, 
154, Tbid, 7 52. 
135, Sitorus, op. cit., 19. 


186, Progran-Asas "Partai Sjariket Islan Indoncsia" (Basic Progremne of a 
the Partai Sjarikat Islan Indonesia" (1931) in Anclz, Pe cit. Vol ; 
IZ, &i. 


137, Sitorus, ope cite; 26@7; Pringgodigdo, ope cit., 38. 
188, Pringgodigdo, OPe cite, 42. 

189. Ibid., 41. 

140, Pringgodigdo, ope cite, 41-2. 

141, Kahin, ope cit., 77. 
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creatod at. Canton, in which the communist workers of ‘Indonesia were repre~ 
sented through Solretariat ot ec erah: (Secretariat of the 
Red Labour Unions of Indonesia). Tho Fifth Congress of the Conintern 
(June-July, 1924) lnid’ stress on the need for the Commmiist Parties to 
control trade union moverients for ¢ successful revolution.144 The Indo-« 
nesian Communist Party scams to have taken these instructions in all ser~ 
lousnoss, PKI geve up policy of influencing other parties, it decided to 


strengthen its own organisation and to intonsify work anong the trade 
unions, ~ : 


The Conference of PKI at Kotagede near Jogjakarta in December 1924 
reflected the new omphasis on trade union activity. In c« report to -the 
Comintern Semaun stated that at this conference "the possibility of 
capturing powor" was discussed, He also wrote critically about the Centra} 
Comittee's "“ultra-loft" proposal to dissolve the Sarckat Rakjat on the 


ground that it was a petty-bourgeois. organigntion.146 According: to Sema, - 


this proposal was "defented by the overwhelming majority of the Conference"™ 
which held thet the potty bourgeoisie in Tadgnesia were a revolutionary 
force with which the Perty must cooperate.” Senaun found further proof 
of the ultra-leftist tondencies of the party in its Caged for the immed- 
inte establishnent of a Soviet Republic in Indonesia.+*® According to 
Aidit, at this conference, the membership of the party stood at 1,140 with 
38 sections while the Serekat Seles, the party's "substructure" had 46 
sections with 31,000 nonbers, These figures aro very close t those 
given by the Dutch Governor General of the East Indies in his Janwry 1927 
report on the 1926 Rebellion, He estimted PKI strength in Decomber 1924 


to be 1,140 nanbers with 36 sections, and that of Sarekat Rakjat to be 





143. DN, Aidit, Sedjarah Gerakan donesia (Djakarta 1952) 59, 

144, Kahin, op. cit., 77. 145. Pringgodigdo, op, cite, 43. 

146, Sanin (Senaun). "The Situation in Indonesia," Co-Report to the 6th 
World Congress of the Communist International (30th Session, 15 August 
1928 norning) Inprecorr., 8 (4 October 1928) 1245. 

147. Ibid,, 1245, However, according to Kehin "a canpromise solution 
energed, The dissolution of the Sarekat Rakjats was accepted in 
principle, but the process of dissolution was to be carried out 
gradually.so as to avoid enfeebling the PKI (Indonesian Conmmist 
Party)," Kahin, op. cit., 77=8, 

148, Semin, op. cite, 1246. 

149, DN. Aidit, A Sho istory of Co st_Pa ia (New 
Delhi, 1955) 6, Aidit compares the PKI's membership figures with that 
of the Chinese Commnist Party which, according to hin ws only 900 
in 1925, ; | 

It is, however, not without interest to note that in August 1923 
Bergsm, 2 foundersnenber, claimed: a menbership of 13,000. ("Commis 
in Java," Inprecorr., 3 (16 August 1925) 607), In September 1923, ~ 
Bergsme clained a party nenbership of 50,000 with 32 sections in ; 
Ternete (Moluccas), Borneo, Sunotra and Celebes, ("A Letter from the 


Dutch East Indies," Inpercorr., 3 (27 Sept., 1923) 699). In his report | 


to the Comintern in 1928, Samin (Semaum) claimed a membership of 
9,000 for the Party and 100,000 for the Se on the eve of 
outbreak of the rebellion, {sanin, Ope Cite, 1246), At the V World 

Congress of the Cornintern in 1924, "Report of Comrade Piatnitsky on 


the Organisation Question," placed the mmber of communists in 
Java at 2,000. (Inprecorr., 4 (12 Aug. 1924) 607). . 
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31,124 nembergconsisting 31 "sub séctions" of PKI,150 


In 1925, extreme elenents were active in the party under the leader-= 
ship of Dahlan and Soekra "who refused to take orders from the regular 
party leadership."151 In 1925 and 1926 there was considerable confusion | 
in the perty circles and there is much truth in the view thet "the PKI was 
never the woll-articulated monolith 2 Cormunist Party should ideally be,"152 
Bergsma had constantly covered the activities of PKI in the Comintern Press; 
some of his reports cre interesting, In March 1925, he wrotes "As the 
political and economic factors favour the growth of a revolutionary move- 
nent, and the Communist Party of Indonesia lmows how to meke the best of the ~ 
situation, our influence over the masses is increasing."155 After seven 
nonths, while feeling satisfied about the participation of the proleteriat 
in the revolutionary struggle, he found that "the peasants, in spite of ther 
groat discontent, hive up to the present participated too little in the 


struggle, "154 This admission of PKI's limited strength anong the peasantry 
is significant, 


In 1925, a nunber of strikes occured in Indonesia. In mide1925 the 
workcrs of the printing works went on strike in Semarang, followed by the 
strikes of nurses, and ship-workers.156 these strikes, however, were 
suppressed, and provoked an appeal by the Red International of Labour 
Unions protesting about the governnent action against printing workers in 
Senarang, and ¢ against dock i in the sane town and in Padang, Belawan 
end Medan (c11 in Sunatra),1 


REVOLT 


The events prior to the 1926=27 revolt are an indication of the con- 
fusion in the party at various levels, The revolt wos ill-prepared and 
illemanaged and the party lcadership was sharply divided, In nid-October 
1925, the fenous temple of Praabanan (between Jogjakarta and Surakarta) was 





150, "Political Note concerning the Indonesian Communist Party: Report where 
ein is summed up information which has come to light concerning the 
action of the Partij Kormmmist Indonesia (Netherlands Indies Conmunist- 
Party), a section of the Third Intermtional from July 1925 up to and 
including December 1926," Tert in Horry Je Benda and Ruth T. McVey - 
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the scene of 2 crucial neeting of the party's Executive Comnittee,and 
leaders of the major Communist led trade unions, where a decision was 

taken about the revolution to begin on 18 June, 1926, preceded by a railway 
strike which was "to be the signal for a general strike which wos in turn 
to develop into the revolution in which Dutch power was to: be overthrown 
and replaced by that of the Communist ‘Party ,"108 
leadership was evident when Alinin went to Manila to seek Tan Molaka's 
approval, which was refused, Consequently, Alinin cond Musso left for 
Moscow to seek Comintern epprovel, Tan Malaka arrived in Singepore, cnd 
through his friends circulated a booklet in Jave and Sunatra containing 


'.. The revolt broke out on the ‘night of 12 November 1926 in Djakerta 
(then called Batavia), The driving force behind the revolts that followed 
in seattered parts of Jeva and Sunctra was not so much the party organi-~ 
sation as the eruption of slumbering anti-colonial feelings, In Djckerta, 
prisons were attacked by rebels; they marched on the barracks of the 
military police and occupied a telephone exchenge 160 The goverment was 


communist eaectivity in Madiuns 
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disapproval of the revolt. He was doubtful about the mass support for 
revolt, 159 


ccught quite unaweres, as it had been warned. 61 Apert fron Djakarta, 


there was fighting in Banten ond Preangeor areas of West Java and there were 
sone uprisings in Central Java,16* There was a Muslin element also in the 


lt, particularly, in West Jeva, Many rebels were clad in white a 


Mohannedan way of showing readincss to die,155 On his inquiries fron the 
Medium (East Java) branch of the Indonesian Commmist Party ebout the re- 


deys, the author was provided the following information about 


"During the years 1926-1927; P.K.I. led people's struggle against 
Dutch colonialism, which reeched its climax in throwing of refuse 
on the houses of. Dutchmen and in the attempt to dynamite the house 
of the Resident of Madiun end so forth, e11 of which reflected 

people's hatred towards colonialisa."™ 
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Iichin,g ops cite, 80. Sitorus writes about this noceting as follows: 
"Towerds the close of 1925, a neeting of PKI's important leeders was 
held in Solo to plen a revolution," op. cit.,. 30. | 
Kahin, ope cit,, 803, On this. question B, Schrieke had written as 
follows in c report for the Dutch Indics Government in 1928: "This 
attitude of Tan Melaka's which wes not shared by Alimin and Muso, gave 
rise to discord anong the leaders, They hesitated ~ hesitated so long 
that. a Revolutionary Cormittee finelly wrested leadership from the 
hands of the party executive." (p.93) This report has been reprinted 
as "The Ceuses and Effécts of Commmisn on the West Coast of Sunctra," 
in B, Schricke's Indonosian Sociological Studies, Part I, (The. Hague 
and Bandung, 1955 | 


Gererd Venter, "The Insurrection in Java," Inprecorr., 6 (25 Novertber 


1926) 1391. Re | 
Pringzodigdo, ope cite, 44 and .GeJ,. Van Munster, "The Background end 
History of the Insurrection in Java," 6 (16 December 1926) 1498. 
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Written reply to the author's questions by the Section Committee 

of the PKI in Madiun Town, 20 June 1958. 
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In Sunatra,; the rebellion broke out in January 1927 when it wes being 
put down in Java.+65 This revolt on the West Coast of Sumatra also hed a 
brief existence like its counter part in Java, Here too, the governnent 
showed prior agerentae of the rebellion, end had arrested the main leaders 
before the outbreak, 


The revolts of 1926 and 1927 failed prinerily because the governnent 
hed 2 forewarning, becouse the communists were disunited and hed prepared 
badly for the revolt and finally because enough popular support could not 
be aroused, . Tho rebellion was, however, extensive enough to force the 
governrent to make large scale arrests, Over 13,000 persons were arrested 
on 16 November, 1926, part as these were exiled to Boven Digocl, o swanpy 
region in West New Guinea, In 1929, the governient disclosed that 1124 
nen, 450 women.cnd 52 children were banished there, 


The cttitude of the Comintern during and after the revolts was not 
nerked by close co-operation with the rebels. It was quick to support 
the revolt when it occured,+69 but it did not seen to be prepared for its 
outbreak at the tine that it did, At the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist Internationa, "Comrade Padi" from Indonesia charged: "We consider 
it to be a serious mistake that during the uprising which lasted for two 
nonths, the Communist International remained inactivee"+70 He criticised 
the Comintern for not having instructed its sections abroad to support the 
uprising and considered it a "sad experience of the Comintern "171 Not 
long efter the revolt, the Comintern, however, had published a document on 
"the tasks of the Communists in Indonesia ,"L?2 in which it criticised the 
PKI for lack of organisation end for only giving the slogan of "fight 
against Dutch imperialism" end not giving "a concrete political and economic 
Slogan which would have mobilised the broad masses," 7 Senaun, in his 
report to Comintern in 1928, aseribed the failure of the revolt to constant 
changes in party leadership, the lack of coordination between Javenese end 
Sumiatran revolts and feilure to "draw the masses of the workers in the 
struggle." The workers, according to Senaun, "adopted an attitude of in« 
difference towards the rebel movement." Senaun further ascribed the fai- 
lure to inability of the uprisings to impress the native police and 
soldiers, to "inadequete" organisational and political preperations and 
to™loose contacts with the Comintern" and "brother parties." He, however, 
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peinted out thet in West Java et sone plages nenbers of Serekat Isilon, 
"prayed for the victory of the uprising, "1? According to the present 
leadership of the Communist Party, the rebellion had ended in defeat for 
the Party and "the revolutionary Indonesian people" because of the lack of 
unanimity in the leadership, failure to develop a broad united front of the 
working class, the peasantry, the urban petty. bourgeoisie and the national 
bourgeoisie, 175 and inadequate preparation.+ 


The failure of the revolts of 1926827 ended one cra in the history of 
the Indonesian political parties, PKI was declored illegal and forced to 
work underground, The revolt was essentially an indication of anti» 
coloniel feelings in Indonesia, and at that tine only the Communists 
happened to be in a position to lead it, Otherwise, there could be no 
explanation for the rebellion's intensity in Bantam and West Sumatra where 
Islam is strong, On the part of the Dutch Governnent too, there began Qa 
policy of greater repression and abandonnent of its ethical policy. 

In the period that followed nationalists were to be the major power in the 
national politics, 
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WESTERN IMPACT ON EAST SUMATRA AND 
NORTH TAPANULI: THE ROLES OF THE 
PLANTER AND THE MISSIONARY 


by 


KARL J. PELZER 
Yele University 


The two adnuinistrative units of Sumatra with which this paper is 
concerned are East Sunctra, stretching along the Strait of Malacca, and 
North Tapenuli, extendine from the nountainous interior around Lake Tobe 
to the Indian Ocean, 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, East Sumetra and Tapanuli 
(except for 2 guall number of Indian=Ocean settlenents and trading posts in 
the letter) were complotely outside of the political sphere of interest of 
European powers, The Treaty of London of 1824, however, delinested 
Malaya es « British sphere cf interest and Sumatra cs a Dutch sphere, But 
it wes nearly another forty yoars before the Dutch turned their attention 
to East Sunctre and North Tapanuli, In the forward movement which then 
began, planters and Christien missioneries played highly significant and 
criticel roles; in the pioneer decades they were actually either ahead of 
the flag or were overshadowing the colonial governnent officials, © 


It had, in fact, been Inglish rather than Dutch officials who had 
exhibited initiel interest in the potential devolopment of East Sumatra, 
A year prior to the signing of the Treaty of London, the Governor of Penang 
had sent John Anderson, c menber of his staff, tc survey the Sunatran 
shores of the Strait of Malacca in order to prepare a detailed accoumt of 
the agriculture, commercial, social, and political conditions of the 
territory, East Sumetra had been rapidly geining in importance as a 
source of agricultural commodities end forest products and as 4 norket 
for textiles, hardware, end a lerge variety of other consumer goods fron 
Burope, India, end Chine, This development was a source of delight for 
both the Governor and the merchant community of Penange It is no wonder 
thet they wanted a reliable accowmt of the region from a competent observer, 


Anderson's nesterly account is invalueble for our research into the 
status of the East-Sunatran communities ot that tine ond makes it possible © 
for us to appreciate the changes which occurred there during the ninoteenth 
century as c result of European penetration, particularly as ae result of 
the cevelopnent of e plantation econony, Anderson discovered that the 
East Sumatran peasant communities were producing sizeable quentities of 
egriculturel commodities for export. He mentions in perticuler pepper, 
cinnermon and tobaccoe These the East Sunetrans shipped in their ow 
sailing vessels across the Straits to Penang or to Malacca. Anderson 
found thet several of the traders whom he had seen frequently in Penang 
were the rulers of snall Swmatran settlenents lying near the mouths of 
navigable rivers, 


The year 1863 is of great inportence in the history both of Ee st 
Sumatra and ‘of North Tapanuli, In that year, Nienhuys, the first plenter, 
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landed on the east coast; while Nonmensen, « menber of the Rhenish Mission, 

landed on the west coast, to become the first missionary to settle perna-= | 
nently in the territory of the Toba Batak, Parenthetically, I may mention | 
here that Raffles had sont the first missionaries, Burton and Ward, into | 
the Toba region in 1824, But these two missionaries spent only a few days | 
in the Silindung plain, Ten years later, in 1834, two Ancrican nissionarios 

- Munson and Lyman, were killed while trying to follow the trail of Burton 

and Ward, Normmensen was, therefore, the one to bring Christianity to the 

Toba Batak, who have honoured hin by naming their newly established uni~ 

versity after hin in recognition of the contribution of this great mission= 

ary to the intellectual and cconomic advancenent of the Toba Batak, 


The first accounts of Nienhuys, written shortly after his arrival in 
Deli, clearly reveal that peasant-grown peppor and other spices, as well as 
tobacco, were still among the export commodities of East Sumatra, Nienhuys 
had, in fact, ventured to East Sumatra in the expectation of working, ini- 
tially at least, as a tobaceo merchant and of shipping his purchases to 
Europe via the Straits Settlements, He was to discover, however, that his 
informant had greatly exaggerated the magnitude of Deli tobacco production 
there, although the quality of the tobacco was high indeed, as was shown 
by the prices which the cigar manufacturers in Europe were willing to pay. 
Nienhuys was therefore compelled to organize largeescale tobacco cultie 
vation: hinself, At first he tried to stimulete production by paying advances 
to local peasants, but he soon learned that this was far too risky, since 
the peasents proved not to be reliable, He thereupon imported Chinese 
laborers from Singapore, the great labor rerket of Southeast Asia at that 
tine, . He’ introduced the system of paying neither weekly nor monthly wages, 
but instead giving small advences prior to the harvest and settling the 
final payment only upon delivery of the harvested tobscco leaves to the 
drying sheds, This permitted hin to pay e premium for high quality leaves 
end to impose a fine for poor quality due to obvious carelessness on the 
part of the grower, Since Deli tobacco is especially valued as wrapper 
tobacco for cigars, only leaves free of holes (caused by caterpillars) can 
demand premium prices, 


Under the prevailing Dutch agrarian regulations, Nienhuys and all of 
the planters who were to follow hin were obliged to lease land from the 
sultans of the East-Sumatran states for a linited period of seventy~five 
yearse Down to the present time all plantations of East Sumatra operate on 
leased rather than company-owned land, All leases have an expiration date, 
ond renewal is not autonatic, 


The peasants of East Sumetra practiced shifting agriculture. Nienhuys 
and the other tobacco planters also became shifting cultivators, because 
at first they believed that the soils of East Sumatra were capable of pro 
ducing but e single crop of tobacco, It was not wtil some ‘thirty years 
leter that the fallacy of this extrene pessimism regarding the capacity 
of the soil became recognized, After practically all of the prinevel 
forests had been cut down, it was discovored that a forest-fallow period 
of a minimum of eight years will restore the soil sufficiently to pormit 
the production of a new crop of highequality wrapper tobacco, 
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This important discovery led to the developaent of a symbiotic re- 
lationship between Indonesian peasants and foreign planters in East | 
Sumatra, At the time when Nienhuys and his fellow planters applied to the 
rulers of East Sunatra estates for agricultural concessions, no attempt was 
made to set aside sufficient land for the peasantry, although the contracts 
stipulated that the plantation’companies had to give each peasant family 
four bouw (or 2.8 hectares) of land, so that it could carry on its ow 
traditional form of agriculture. Howevor, instcad of reducing the size of 
their concossions by turning over to each fanily within the concession the 
stipulated amount of land, the planters used all of the land, loaning the 
harvested tobacco fields to the peasants for the growing of one rice or 
corn crop. Once this crop had been harvested, the land began its forest- 
fallow period, which might last as long as twelve to fifteen years, This 
neant that, with the exception of the actual village, the planter had con- 
trol over and access to cll land within his concession, The peasant, for 
his part, no longer Ind to clear land for his own use; instead, each year 
in May or June he received from the nanagenent of the plantation the mount 
of land, ready for the sowing of rice or maize seed, which he would have 
had to clear did he not live within the boundaries of a tobacco concessions 
This synbiotic relationship, had certain advantages for both sides, but also 
serious disadvantages: above all, it intertwined the agrerien rights of the 
foreign plenter with those of the Indonesian peasant. Unfortunmetely for 
the peasent, however, the sultan tended to side with the planters in any 
dispute, since the size of the annual paynents to the sultans depended upon 
the amount of lend which the planter held under lease, 


Once the planters wore well established, the peasants were no longer 
permitted to grow tobacco, either for local consumption or for export, 
Moreover, they wore no longer permitted to develop new pepper gardens to 
replace those which had been exhausted; instead, they were allowed only 
to cultivate subsistence food crops on harvested tobacco land, so as to 
give the plenter control over the cultivable land - which the planters 
considered to be far too valuable for exclusive peasant agriculture. Once 
the sultens of East Sumatra had leased all the land to thé foreign planters, 
peasant export agriculture dwindled quickly, wmtil by the turn of the 
century the local peasantry of the tobacco belt of East Summatra.~- which 
extends over the three political sub-units of Deli, Serdang, and Langkat = 
was reduced to a subsistence economy. 


This kind of symbiotic relationship resulting from the intertwining 
of highly commercialized, labor-intensive but land-extensive plantation 
agriculture with simple subsistence swidden agriculture of a retrogressive 
type coulc develop only on land used by tobacco planters, All other 
plantation crops in East Sumatra are of a perennial type; so that from the 
start, peasant and plantation agriculture were prevented from becoring inte 
ertwined, but were instead juxtaposed. Time does not. pernit me to trace 
the problens arising in the rubber-, oilpaln-, tea-, and sisal-producing 
areas of Eest Sunatra. Suffice it to say that the rulers, in their eager- 
ness to lease es much land as possible to planters, neglected to set aside 
adequate reserves of land for a rapidly growing population. As e result, 
even prior to World War II, the autochthonous population was land hungry. 
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The severe food problems caused by the wartine disruption of the flow 

of rice and other foodstuffs to Ecst Sumtra led the Japanese nilitary au- 

| thorities to throw the plantations open to Indonesians in need of culti- 
vable land. . 





In the tobacco belt, less than ton percent of the cultiveble land was 
under cultivation, while the other ninety percent was lying fallow ond was 
covered by second=growth forest, ranging in age from one to ten or more 
years, depending upon the year in which the land had last been used for the 
raising of e tobacco and a rice or corn crop. Under these conditions, cx- 
pension of food production was quite easy, requiring only the cloaring of 
second=growth, Not only were the estate laborers directed by the Japanese 
to clear lend, but the local population of villages and towns was S1lso 
urged to enter the estete land to produce food. 


Quite different was the situation on the rubber, oilpeln, sisal and 
tea estates, Here it was neccssary cither to clear jungle which had never 


been cut or to uproot stands of plantation trees in order to obtain suffi- 
cient land for food production, 


The entrance of the peasantry and workers onto estate land by order 
of the Japenese military authorities is one of the factors which gave rise 
to the post-war problem of illegal squatting of Indonesian peasents on the 
estates, < problem which has affected sovernnent-owned as well as privetely 
owned estates, This still wsolved problem hes caused serious political 
difficulties which, hcwever, lie outside the scope of the present paper, 









Let me now turn to Nommensen end the other missicnaries who lebored 
nany decades: cnong the Toba Batak of North Tapanuli, When Nomnensen first 
appeared in Tapanuli, in 1863, the Toba Batak were not exactly waiting for 
hin, When he told his Toba Batak questicners that he had cone to live 
among them and to teach all those who wanted to become clever and happy, 

he wes told that the people of North Topanuli were clever enough ond that 
the children would fear hin and would not want to come to school, The 

Toba were determined to hove Normensen Icave their land as soon es possible; 
but he wes even more determined to stacy, Normensen was a man of great 
personal courage, tenacity, and the utmost patience, with which he finally 
won over the Toba, Ona number of cecasions Nommensen came very close to 
neeting the same fate as the fmcrican missionarics Munson and Lynan, 









The Toba chiefs, awarc of the gredual northward expansion of the Dutch 
from Centrel Sumatra into South Tapanuli, were at first nost distrustful of 
Nommensen and his fellow nissionaries, whom they regarded es forerunners of 
the Netherlands Indies government, The missionaries, being almost all of 
German netionality, steadfastly denied this. But the Toba Batek wero 
actually right. The Dutch flag followed the German nissionaries, who often 
proved to be of great value to Dutch eduinistrators and officors in the 
latter's efforts of establishing Dutch rule in North Tapanuli, The Dutch 
appreciated the nissioneries on sccount of their comand of the Toba langue 
age, thoir knowledge of loca]. customs and, above all, because of their 
personal acquaintance with Batak leaders, The missionaries, in turn, 
benefited greatly by the establishment of Dutch rule, since it brought in 
its wake law ond order, intcznal security, nodern administrative ond social 
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services, roads, and police protection,: Although one should not suggest 
that the missionaries were responsible for the political penetration of the 
Toba Betak country by the Dutch, they cortainly bonefited by its, finding 
that their work, in turn, bocane somewhat easier because of the incorpora- 
tion of North Tapanuli into the diroctly administered territories of the 
Netherlands Indics, 


Normensen end the other early missionaries found North Tepanuli a very 
difficult mission field, which in the first ten or twelve years yielded 
only a small number of converts, But thm a startling change occurred in the 
late 1870's and carly 1880's whon the number of Toba converts grew rapidly. 
Whet caused this drametic change? The missionarios attributed it to the 
Lord's blessings, However, a secular factor greatly contributed to the 
change, A nunboer of influential Toba radjas became Christiens when they 
cane to realize that Dutch officials tonded to favor Christien radjas, 
Since Toba Batak tonded to follow their leaders in ell natters, including 
religion, the conversion of tho radjas led to mass conversion of their 
fonilies end other followers, 


By about 1910, North Tapanuli wes covered by « network of mission 
stations end schools, Over a span of fifty years, the missionaries and 
their Batak co workers had built up an impressive network of Christian 
comunitics and brought about great social cand economic changes in Betak 
society, The remarkable success of the Rhenish Mission raises the question 
as to its causc. <A number of explanations may be given, An important 
factor was the creation of the offfes of sintua, Nomensen wes an excell- 
ent student of Toba nentclity, In order to win the support of the older 
generation and, above all, of the racjas, he created the office of sintuas, 
or elder, and appointed the radjas, whenever possible, to this office. 
Soon he placed considerable responsibility on the shoulders of the sintua, 
Thus, in addition to their secular power, some of the radjas also cane 
to have en important voice in church affeirs. Nommensen incorporsted the 
radjas into the Christian order, since he knew that many problens could 
not bo solved without the cooperation of the radjas, the traditionol 
guardians of adat and the cerriors of secular power, The sintua as office 
holders in the Christian cormunity and the radjas as traditional worldly 
leaders of Batak society, were chosen by the missionaries to serve cs 
pillars of the Christion parishos. This brought the Batak Church into 
harnony with popular sentiment and preeChristian tredition. 


The rapid territorial expansion of the Rhenish Mission would not heve 
been possible without the support of the radjas, just as the expansion of 
the plenters required the support and co-operation of the sultens of the 
Eest Coast of Sunatra, 


Normensen was concerned not only with the spiritual aspects of the 
life of the Toba Batak but also with thoir economic problems, Missionaries 
suggested ond actively encouraged tho planting of commercial crops and 
collected pertinent technical information which they passed on to their 
Batak friends. 


By far the greatest contribution to the develop:cnt of North Tapae 
nuli resulted from the establishnent of a large nwiber of clenentary 
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schools, together with a few.schools offering advanced education to the 
Batak youth, These schools enabled literally tens of thousands of Batak 
youths to turn their backs on farming as © souree of livelihood, They 
becane white-collar workers, skillod craftsuen, businessmen, and school 
teachers. A few even became doctors, lawyors, and government officials. 

The missionaries clearly recognized the dangers which the spread of 
large plantations from East Sumatra to North Tapanuli could create for 
their Toba oormunities, They feared, on the one hand, the importation of 
large numbers of Moslem laborers, and, on the other handy. they were 
anxious to retain the agricultural potential of the land as a reserve for 
their Batak friends, whose number was increasing very rapidly, They would 
heave liked to preserve the isolation of the Toba region, in order to shape 
the people as a whole according to their own ideals, The Toba Batak, 
however, were determined to break down the old barriers of isolation. 
Their greatest opportunities came with World War II and the Revolution, 
The missionaries had laid the foundetion on which the Toba could build, 
once the now opportunitics arose following the invasion of the Netherlands 
East Indies by the Japanese, Literally hundreds of Tobe school teachers 
rose rapidly to ranks far above those they had held formerly, They becane 
army officers or took positions of responsibility formerly held by Dutch 
end Indo-European university graduetes or by members of the Javanese 
aristocracy. 


Today we find Toba in every branch of tho executive apparatus of 
Indonesia, but perticulorly in the Department of Defence end in the Departe 
nent of Education, They constitute a far higher proportion than they re= 
present in the population of the country as a whole, This they owe in 
pert at least, to the work of Normensen and his co-workers, anc in part to 
their own qualities of intellectual ability, leadership, and anbition. 


To sumerise, it can be said that in North Tapanuli the missionaries 
devoted their energy to the developnent of Christian Batak conmmmnities, 
Their ain was to win the Batak over to Christianity, but they by no means 
neglected such vital aspects of development as health, technical skill, and 
education, In East Sumatra, on the other hand, the plenters were prinarily 
concerned with the development of their own economic enterprises, They 
were in direct competition with the local peasantry for land. They relied 
heavily on imported laborers and other employees: European staff aaployees, 
Chinese and Javanese contract laborers, Sikh guards, and Minangkabau and 
Batak clerks and mechanics, Local pcople were hardly ever on their payroll, 
except possibly as occasional laborers working for brief periods, The 
highly successful agricultural enterprises which resulted from the investe 
ment of capital and labor are to a very large degree responsible for the 
development of the social overhead structure which was needed for the 
plantation industry, The plenter, however, left too little room for the 
economic development of the Indonesian peasant sector, | 
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ON THE POSSIBILITY OF AN AUTONOMOUS © 
HISTORY OF MODERN. SOUTHEAST ASIA. 


by 


JOHN R. W. SMAIL 
Cornell University 


It is genorally accepted that history is an elanent of culture and 
the historian a member of ‘society, thus, in Croce's aphorism, that the only 
true history is contemporary history, It follows from this that when there 
occur great changes in the contemporary scene, thore must also be great 
changes in historiography, that the vision not morely of the present 7, 
also of the past enst change. 


If the change in the contemporary scene is extreme and rapid, we nay 
speak of a crisis in historiography. This is the case with the present- 
day history of Southeast’ Asia, where the past forty or fifty years have 
seen great changes in social and cultural climate and the past fifteen 
years or less even greater changes in political structure with the rise of 
new and sovereign states where before there were colonics. 


The storm in Southeast Asian historiography has blown up very rapidly. 
It was only in the 1930's that the Dutch sociological historian, J.C. van 
Leur launched his eloquent attacks on the oxthodiox colonial history of, 
particularly, the 17th centwy Indonesian worlds 


MN eebut both Speelmen and the Company were rising in the Indonesian 
world by means of a hard struggle with the existent powers, Why, 
then, docs more light not fall on that world? Why is it only 
seen cs the antagonist: why does it all remain so grey and 
undifferentiated? "1 


and, more important, in his other writings gave body to his heretical views 
by an astonishingly vivid evocation of an historicelly autonomous "world of 
Southeast Asia," 


In his tine he was not nuch listened to: the ugly but deadly phrase 
now used to describo what he was attacking, "Europe-centric", was not 
coined until 1948* and was not given wide currency until the publication 
of D.G.E, Hall's History of: South-East Asia in 1955, 


Howover recent these new views, though, I think almost all ~ perhaps 
all « historians intezested in Sowthcast Asia now reject the postulote 





1, Comment on Stapol's biography of Governor General Speelnan, 1681-4 in "On 


‘ the Study of Indonesian History", van Lour Indonesian Trade and Society, 
The Hague-Bandung 1955, p. 153. 


@e GeW. Locher, "Inleidende Beschouwingen over the Ontmoeting ven Oost en 
West in Indonesie" (Introductory Observations on the Meeting of East and 
West in Indonesia) Indonesie, Vol. II amet, ppe 411-28 and 558~55. 
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of pure colonial history end with varying degrees of enthusiasm and con- 
viction now espouse the ideal of on "Asia-centric" history of Southeast 
Asia, This change in point of view, though, no matter how eagerly it may 
be acclained, is c painful and confusing business and has berely begun, 
The crisis is very much with us. 


The most obvious confusion is to bo found in the very torms in which 
the discussion of this crisis of historiography is carried on, particularly 
the terms "Europe=contric" and "Asia-contric." The bulk of this paper will 
be devoted to a fairly rigorous examination of the verious senses in which 
these terms have been used, eithor explicitly or implicitly. Through this 
examination, I hope to be able to demonstrate certain conclusions about the 
way in which we can or should approach the writing of modern Southeast Asian 
history. For convoniencc, I shall use the case of Indonesian history through 


“out, but tho analysis is meant to apply generally to the whole of South 
east Asian history, 


There is one sense in which the phrase "Europe-centric" has boen used 
which is philosophicel1y so fundamental that it must be taken up first, for #f 
the problem which it raises cannot be solved there is no reason to proceed 
further with the argument. This is the sense in which the European has a 
Europe~centric outlook by definition because he was raised up in the 

European culturo and shares in its though=world, This is the sense used 

by Professor John Pastin in © recent paper when he writes (summari ing sone 
renerks by Pictor Geyl) ihat ", . . no matter how noble are the intentions 

of a Western historian to abandon a‘ Europe«centric outlook, he will never 
quite escape from his own past, from his own cultural heritage."5 It would 
seen from this that Bastin is conying the possibility of an Asia-contric 
history written by non Asians, but it is evident he is not prepared to go 
quite that far, for a fow sentences later he says "This.... docs seem to 

ne to set severe limitations (my italics) to the possibility of Western 
historians ever successfully interpreting (Southeast Asian) history from 


an Asian point of view." (p.15) Nevertheless, wo have here a serious 
challenge, 


This is c plausible argument. But it is obvious that it applics 
equally to the difficulty feced by the European historian in trying to 
understand Inca history, or Egyptian history or indeed the history of 
Burope last weck, Is Bastin simply raising the general problem of 





3. The Westorn Floment in Modorn Southeast Asian History, Papers on South= 

' east Asian Subjects, no.2. Depertnent of History, The University of Malaye 
in Kuala Luomw, 19€0, p.J.5. For similerly fundenental use of the tern s¢e 
GJ. Resink, "Lets ovor Europacentrische, Regiocentrische on Indocentrische 
Geschiedschrijving" (Something on Europe-Centered, Region-Centered, and 
Indonesia-Centered Historiography), Orientetie, No.87 (Oct.1950), p.26s 
"The: fact thet thet irdocentric vision of ven Leur's originated frona_. 
Burope-centric thought-world end was expressed in Dutch scientific terni-~- 
nology mado that vicion much less extreme and much less antithetical to 
the curopacentric vision than was once realizedeee" and again on p.29, - 
Some such iden is generelly in the air, I believe. For convenience, I 
have adopted Resink's adjectival form "Indo-centric" (adding the hyphen) 
rather than the novm form "“Indonesia-centric", while elsewhere using noun 

forms: “Euzope-contris" (os in Hall), "Asia-centric" ond so forth. 
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historical knowledge in the special cose of Southeast Asian history? If so, 
his position is tenable theorotically, but makes no practical contribution. 
We can, if we wish, deny them the right to speak of their results as "Asia-~ 
centric" but Western historians will continue to study Southeast Asian 
history. They will necessarily express their findings in concepts native 
to their thought-world. The problem renains exactly as before: which cone 
cepts, which points of view? 


But there is one woy in which Bastin's use of the term "Burope-centric" 
can have a practical significance and that is if we are to assume the exis- 
tence of an alternative thought-world or "cultural heritage" (or more than 
one). For sinplicity's sake, let us assuie one and call it the Asian 
thought-world, Now we have something important: two cultural traditions, 
outononous and equally valid, looking upon Southeast Asian history, the one 
obliged by our definition to see it from a "Europe-centric" point of view, 
the other, equa lly necessarily, seeing it from an “Asia-centric" point of 
view. Bastin's (qualified) deniol of the possibility of the Western his- 
torian's achieving an Asia-centric vision can now mean sonething, for the 
tern "Asia-centric" can now be reserved by definition for the vision a- 
chieved by the Asian historian, 


But Bastin docs not assert this. At one point he seems to inply it 
when he writes, "This.... is not to deny the validity of Asian historians 
writing Southeast Asien history as they see it." (p.15) But a few pages 
later he makes his position clear: "ese. it must be remembered that the 
majority of (Asian) historians are trained in Western historical methodsee." 
end, conclusively, "The type of Asian ond Southeast Asian history which is 


being written toda:, even by Asien historians thenselves, is history in the 
Western traditions...” (p17) 


This is just the point. For if the modern Asian historian is writing 
history in the Western tradition, as indeed he is, then it is no nore 
possible for him than for the ethnically Western historian to escape fron 
the Western "cultural heritage," just as impossible for him to achieve an 
Asia-centric perspective in this philosophically fundamental sense, If 
this is so cither nobody at all can achieve an Asia-centric perspective, 
or everyone can, 


Autonomous and mutually exclusive thoughteworlds, all possessing their 
own historical traditions, have existed in the past all over Southeast Asia 
as elsewhere in the world, We lmow of the existence of tens or hundreds of 
local traditions - Javanese, Batak, Kachin, Lao and so forth, Many of 
these traditions Jive on today. But whatever his ancestors may have thought, 
whatever the man in the street may still think, the Indonesian historian 
today does not believe that the amy of Demak changed into a swarm of bees 
to consummate the final overthrow of Madjapahit, as is recorded in the Babad 
Taneh Djawi. This is no mere possible for hin than it is for his Western 
colleague, for ho belongs in all that is nost important to the seme thought 
“world as the Westerner, 


We need not sec this only negatively, however, for it is equally true 
that whatever the modern Asian historien can achieve in the way of an Asiaw 
centric perspective can equally be achieved by the Western historien. I 
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would put it even more strongly, however, There is no doubt thet a pers= 
pective problem exists todey for both the Western and the Asian historian, 
that it is a blemish on much of the existing literature and that it will 
continue to be a problem for some time to come, But it is a practical 
problem, not a philosophical one (except in the solipsistic sense of the 
generel problem of historical knowledge which need not concern us here). 
There is no vhilosophically absolute barrier to prevent a Western historian 
(or a modern Asion historian) from achieving ce valid Asia-contric perspective. 


Il. 























All this will eppear more clearly, perhaps, if we return briefly to 
the view with which I began this paper, of recent groat changes in Southeast 
Asian culture and socicty, Scen in the long view, these changes amount to © 
the progressive breaking-up of cultural particularism and the increasingly 
firm establishment of a single world culture, or civilization, within which 
there is a single wivorsal physical science (already virtually achieved), 
a single universal history and so forth, Historically, this world culture 
owes most to Western culture, but in the here and now this historical deri- 
vation is of little importance; indeed; emphasis upon it often enough 
leads to sarious errors of thinking, not to speek of fruitless emotions. 








Within this great cultural trend occur changes in politicel structure 
and historiography, among nany others, At a time when Western culture was 
flowering into world culture, the classical colonial history which van Leur 
attacked. was an anomaly, a tour do force, mde possible by (and logically 
necessary to) the closed political syste: of the Netherlands East Indies, 
itself a tour de force. With the fall of the closed political system, the 
closed historical vision collapsed too, with a shocking suddenness which 

‘ showed how artificial it was, 





But the old closed systems cennot, on this theory, be replaced by new 
closed systems. In general, I think, this is borne out by the facts, except 
(temporarily?) in a narrow constitutional sense, I am aware that there is 

a sense in which the more specifically nationalist historiographics 
(everywhere in the world, for that matter) represent attempts to create or 
preserve culturally closed systems, but I em convinced that within the 
context of an increasingly strong world culture these systems are weak 

and getting weaker, On this point I hold with Resink, 















The writers of the history of the Netherlands East Indies in a pree 
war managers! class heave been replaced by writers of the history of 
ter in a post-wer, international, rather than national, clite- 
class. 





&_ My language, but the idea origimtes with Resink, who gives much atten= 
tion to the sociological origin of historiographical tendencies, For 
the effect of the colonial scence, particularly of the 1920's and 30's, 
on colonial historiography see remarks in many of his articles cited 
in note 19 below, 

5.-"Zakelijkheid en Zckerheid in do Indonesische Geschied-schrijving" 

' (Objectivity and Certainty in the Writing of Indonesian History) Weer 

klank op het Wer's van Jan Ronein, Ansterdan-Antwerp 1953, p. 148. 
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I take it that we here at this conference are all manbers of this 
international clite-class, that consciously or not, we all take it for 
granted that we sharo the postulates of a single univorsal history, however 
poorly these postuletes may be defined, Indeed, this assumption is the only 
sos I can seo for holding this conference at all, 


We are now in a position, I believe, to say that for historians, as 
for other natural and social scientists, there is now only a2 single world 
culture or thought-world; thus thet the terms "Europe-centric" and "Asia 
centric" (along with "Indo-centric," "Java-Centric" and.so forth) cannot 
be used to describe the historical visions of autonomous thought-worlds,. 
Within this single thoughteworld of universal history, then what points of 
view can or should we adopt for Southeast Asien history? What fruitful 
neanings can we assign to terms like "Europe=centric" and "Asia-centric.* 


A second sense in which the term "Europe-centric" has been used is the 
sense in which it refers to the passing of one»sided value judgenents,. 
This, of course, is closely tied up with another kind of bias, which I will 
consider a third sense of the term, in which, as ven Leur put it so aptly, 
"the Indies are observed from the deck of the ship, the ranparts of the 
fortress, the high gallery of the trading house." toe 261) In practice 
these two types of Europe=centrism are often closely associated; in theory, 
so far as my reading has rum, one docs not find this distinction made, 
Nevertheless, as I shall show leter, it is an important distinction. 


The problem of velue-judgenents in Southeast Asian history is a large 
and painful one. The sclf-satisfaction and cold contempt of much eolonial 
history, not altogether dead yet, the thoughtless hatred one sonetines finds 
in the younger anti-coloniclist tradition ~ these are uncongenial to‘ history, 
which at its best is the most hunane of studies, It is not norely that 
value-judgements are mde = these are.inevitable and perhaps in small ways 
even cesireble, if only they in some way help to express the personal vision 
of the historian = the problem is that these biases are systematic, across 
history end across whole classes of historians, Out of systematic moral 
bias can cone only caricature and caricature is what a great deal of our 
history of Southeast Asia consists of. 


But, having said this, what more cen we say? Systematic moral bias 
is one of the besetting evils in the writing of history but it is also one 
of the least tractable... It is a stubbern fact that the ideal of unbiased 
history (itself a cultural product) is much more in conflict with the 
general cultural background of the historian than other more professional . 
aspects of his working attitude, his orinetation to his naterial, Probe 
ably the process of social and cultural chenge offers the only sure hope 
for change in historical biases. If this is so, there can be little profit 
in extended discussion of the problen, It is necessary to say that an 
"Asia-contric" point of view in this moral sense referring to systematic 
bias is not the improvement we are looking for when we reject the Europe~ 
centric bias, Having said this, we can pass on to look: for this desired 
improvenent in other places, 


With the third sense in which the term "Europe-centric"™ has been 
used, the sense which refers to the disposition to soe the European in the 
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foreground, lerge and clear, ond the Asian in the beck¢round, "grey 
and undifferentiated," we come to the largest and most importent component 
in the cluster of meanings which hovers cround the term, The alternative 
term, "Asin-contric," likewise hrs c clear = or at least reasonably clear® 
- meaning, which is often expressed in the demand for ca history of South- 
east Asia in which the Asian, as host in his house, should stand in the 
foreground while the European (or the Hindu or the Chinese) should stand 
to the rear, This is what ven Leur set out to do and so brilliantly 
achieved; this is the task which Professor Hall set himself in the ine 
fluential prefece to his History of South-East Asia - "to present South» 
Eest Asia historically as an area worthy of consideration in its ow right, 
and not. merely when brought into contact with China, India or the Westeece, 
(for) its history cennot be s-fely viewed from any other perspective until 
seen from its om." (p. vii) 



















I can-still remember the excitement with which I read this passage 
for the first tine, the even greater excitement which came from van Leur's 
vision of the old Asian trade-route, It is on exhilerating cry, like 
Morx's cry for 2 proletarian-c¢entered perspective, and no one, I think, 
can look upon Southeast Asien history in quite the sane way after hearing 
it. Still, even in the short time since it was first heard, it has becone 
apperent that it is not easy to put into prectice, thet the matter, even 
in theory, is not as simple as it first seemed.? 





7” 


6, It is clear enough, thet is, if teken in contradistinction to "Europe- 
' centric," which is the way it is orcinerily teken, But it is fer from 
clear if considered in relation to regional, national enc Southeast 

Asian perspectives and historiographies, Is "Inco-centric," for example 
as "Europe=centric" is, or is it to be understood as being subsumed 
under the more general term? If the latter, why? The whole question 
requires exhaustive treatment by itself and I will have to beg the 
question in this paper. For discussion of this neglected problem, see 
Resink's article cited in note 3 above and R, Moharmad Ali, "Masalah 
sekitar Penempatan V.0.C, Chusus dan Kekuasaan Belanda Umumnje dalan 
Sedjarah Indonesia," (The Problem of the Place of the Dutch Company 
in particular end Dutch Rule in generel in Inconesian History) Medan 
Timm Pengetahuan, Djakarta, Vol. 1, No. 3 (July 1960), .pp.261-89, 
For convenience of argument, though it is far from being my real opin= 
ion, I will assume in this paper that all these perspectives are not 
antithetical to one another, but only to the Europe-centric perspective. 
In perticulor, I will frequently use the term "Indo-centric™ in re= 
ferring to periods before the 20th century, though I am convinced 
that before then we can only speak of regional perspectives. However, 
following van Leur, I will use the term "the Indonesian world" for 
periods before 1900, ! ar 
7, Here, 2s throughout in this paper, I am making use of the convenient 
fiction that proctice follows theory, though this.is selcom the case 
and certainly not here, 



























The present-cay confusion about the matter is first of all due to the 
clustering of related ideas around the original more or less pure concept, 
which refers properly only to a question of the perspective to be edopted 
by the historian (i.e, the third sense isolated here). I will teke up this 
problem first, before continuing to the second and more importent source 
of difficulty, where the problem lies in e feilure to analyse the inpli- 
cations of the perspective concept itself with sufficient clerity. 


I will not repeat the reasoning by which I errived et the conclusion 
thet the perspective change we are secking cennot be seen as 2 shift toa 
different thought-world, but a shift which takes place within a single 
(universal) thought-world, But I have not yet made it clear why I feel it 
to be vitally important to seperate the related moral sense of the tem 
"Europe=centric" from its nerspective sense. After all, as I remarked 
above, the two tend naturally to run together; the historian who sees the 
Indies from the high gallery of the trading~house will tend to assume that 
the Dutch treder behind that gellery was a generally good nan, 


But this is not alweys so, either theoretically or in practice. As 
we shall see in a moment, recent South-east Asian historiography exhibits 
a bewildering variety of shifts in both perspective in the pure sense end 
noral viewpoint, but these perspective end moral shifts move essentially 
independently of each other. 


This is why, in this given case of Southeast Asian history, it is so 
important to distinguish the two. It is not nerely theoretically wmsetis~- 
factory that, in the paper I have already cited, Professor Bastin (like the 
opponent he has chosen, K.M. Panikker) should constantly slide beck and 
forth between two quite separate problems: (1) how much importance should 
we assign to the role of the Portuguese in cerly modern Asia (a problen 
of perspective ond (2) how good or bad were the Portuguese, end other 
colonisl powers (a problem of value judgenent). It is not even that in 
this paper, es all too often in discussions of this matter, the nore 
emotion-laden moral problem tends to overshadow the perspective problen 
so that by the end of the paper, after a liberal helping of Comperative 
Atrocity end Nazi end Soviet Historiography, we are hard put to remember 
that we began with a consideration of the perspective problem, The main 
thing is that when these two problems are tangled up with each other it 
is hard to appreciate either of them clearly and to see how different 
their implications ore, 


A few examples will show what I mean here. We can begin with van 
Leur. What he did for the 16th and 17th centuries,® essenticlly wes to 
shift the moral viewpoint from Europe-centric to neutral, while he chenged 
the perspective from EBurope-centric to Asia-centric, His work stands as a 
nodel in both these respects and is probably what most of us think of first 
when we speak generally about re-interpreting Southeast Asian history. But 





8. I omit, for the moment, his more equivocal treatment of the 18th century, 








he does not have many fellows. 





















Next we heve the large group? of writers who may be called the ned- 
colonial historians, generally mature scholars of long experience in one 
or other of the countries of Southeast Asia, For Indonesia, D.G.E, Hall 
himself and BHM. Viekke are representative of this group. What they do 
for the colonial period, essentially, is to shift the moral viewpoint fron 
Europe-centric to a position fairly close to neutral but falling short of 
it, while they change the perspective from Europe-centric to ¢ mixed one 
with a mean closer to the Europe-centric side, 





This becomes clearer if one compares their treatments of the Indone- 
sian 17th century with van Leur's naking due allowance for differences in 
purpose and scope. Van Leur's moral viewpoint is serenely and absolutély 
neutral, theirs is a painfully-won alnosteneutrality, a kind of moral 
calisthenics of leaning forward and then backward. Van Leur's perspective 
is coherently and completely Asiaecentric, theirs is alternately Europe- 
centric (on the VOC) end Asia-centric (on Indonesia states like Materem) 10 
This mixed perspective would be acceptable (after all, one can seldom if 

' ever have an absolutely pure perspective in generel history) if the domin- 
ant perspective wore Asia-centric, but the contrary is the case. 


For later periods, their perspective shifts in the direction of Europee 
centric, till by the height of the colonial period it is almost completely 
Europe-centric, Still later, with the rise of the nationalist movement, 
the Indo-centric perspective re-appears and their books end once again 
with nixed perspective, 


To illustrate the neo-colonial approach in rather more detail, end to 
make quite clear what is meant by the necessity of distinguishing between 
moral viewpoint and perspective, let us consider Viekke's treatmont (pp. 
317=27) of the Acheh War in the lest decades of the 19th century ond the 
early 20th, To begin with, his picture is ajhost completely purged of moral 
bias; the Achehnese are in general seen as brave and independenteminded, 
not as treacherous and fanatic; the few slips he nekes are more or less ba» 
es the other side by a number of mildly critical remark about the 
Dutch. 























9. "Group" only in a loose sense, to indicate that they share certain ten- 
dencies, Certainly not 2 school, which inplies much closer ties, 

10, Viekke, Nusantara, « History of Indonesia, 2nd rev ed, The Hague, 1959, 
roughly pp. 107-84 gives 2 less Europe-centric picture of the 17th 
century than Hall, roughly pp. 224-65, chiefly, I think, because he has 
had the benefit of van Leur's and Professor C,.C, Berg's writing on this 
period, while Hall apparently hes not, 

ii. Hall, pp. 49589, also adopts a generally neutral moral viewpoint: These 
versions may be compared with a more colonial one, in H.J. de Graaf, 
Geschiedenis van Indonesie (History of Indonesia), The Hague=Bendung 
1949, pp. 438844, De Graaf is not, I believe, ordinarily accounted a 
colonial historian, but his version of the Acheh War has its share of 
"our troops", "the enemy", the "gall" (onbeschaandheid) of the Acheh= 
nese on one occasion, "fanatics" and so forth, As far perspective is | 

concerned, however, Hall and de Graaf are alnost identical’ with Vlekke, 


Sl. 


But this definite shift in moral viewpoint has not had the slightest 
effect on the perspective. We still see the whole thing from Batavia, 
looking over the shoulders of the Dutch. The Achehnese ere. endangering 
shipping, but are protected by the treaty of 1824; the first step is to 
negotiate a new treaty with the British (1871); the Achehnese attenpt to 
strengthen their. diplomatic position (the Singapore consul affair, 1871) 
so fast.action must be taken end an expedition is sents; it fails, more 
troops are sent; the Achehnese resist vigorously; the "Acheh problem," how 
to suppress this resistance; many approaches tried: a deal with the Sultan, 
civil not military governnent, systematic attrition ("gsconcentreerde 
linie"), divide-end-rule (setting up Teuku Urar), e11 fail; final solution 
of the problems Snouck Hurgronje and Colonel van Heutz, a dose of divide- 
and-rule (supporting the "local chieftains" - i.e. the uleebalangs ~ against 
the religious leaders = the ulemas); precarious success. 


In all this, the Achehnese are nore or less honorable antagonists, but 
antagonists they remain, "grey and undifferentiated." We see the Acheh 
problen" but never the "Dutch problen," we see the Dutch trying to solve 
the Acheh problem by setting up Teuku Unar but we do not see Teuku Unar 
trying to solve the Dutch problem by first collaborating with the Dutch 
then leter returning to the Achehnese side, As far as perspective is con= 
cerned, we have not advanced a step from orthodox colonial history, 


A third variation in the way moral viewpoint and perspective can be 
shifted is represented by the lerge group (see note 9) of writers who can 
be called the anti-colonial historians, 2 group which includes nost 
nationalist historiensl® and a number of Westerners, Essentially what they 
do (for the colonial period) is to shift the moral viewpoint from Europe- 
centric to "Asia=centric" (i.e. exchanging one systenmetic bias for another). 
But, surprisingly, they shift the perspective from Europe-centric not to 
Asia-centric, but to a mixed perspective leaning te the Europe-centric 
side.i3 As with the neo-colonial historians, whom they resemble so much in 
this respect, their perspective position varies widely, depending on the 
period, the incident or individual under consideration, or on the writer, 
but it is still fair enough to say that the mean position is nearer to 
Europescentric than Asia-centric. 





12. For lack of knowledge about other Southeast Asian nationalist historio= 
graphies I must confine ny remarks here to the Indonesian case, “A 
18. My language, but I borrow the main idea from the work of Leura W. " 
Lord, The Uses of History in Contemporary Indonesia, unpublished thesis 
(M.A.), Cornell University, Ithaca N.Y. 1959, passim, where it is 
conclusively demonstrated for nationalist historians, On- nationalist 
historians, too, see the article by Mohammad Ali cited in note 6, esp. 
Pe 266 n, 10, ond p. 277. For essentially the same point as regards 
Western anti-colonial historians as well as nationalist ones, see 
Bastin op, cit. pe. 18, where, however, the féilure to shift perspect= 
ive is apparently considered conscious ("a neat deception has been 
perpetrated") and not sociologically conditioned, as I shall argue 
below. . . 
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The general treatment of the Dutch Company and the Netherlands Indies 
will illustrate the point. The first Dutch ships sail into Bantam harbor 
in 1598 and we see things "from the deck-of the ship" just like the colonial 
historians (van Lour begins this way too but how quickly he gets ashore), 
Dutch dealings with the large kingdoms on Java are seen sometimes over the 
shoulder of the Dutch, perhaps more often over the shoulder of such a man 

as Sultan Agmg. As we advance in tine and the Dutch spread their power 
slowly over the Indies the perspective tends to become more Europe-centric; 
we see expeditions leaving Batavia, orriving, facing certain problens = 

often here a glimpse of the oncoming Dutch as seen by a local leader-f 
finally succeeding in their mission. With the 20th century, the Asia-cen- 
tric perspective returns again as we watch the rise of the nationalist 
movenent, but even for this period there is much that is seen Europe- 
centrically. 7 








It is worth comparing the picture of the Acheh War by a representative 
Indonesian historian, Anwar Sanusi,14 with that given by Vlekke. Sanusi's 
account is somewhat more detailed than Vlekke's and he includes more in- 
formation about the Achehnese leaders, Since he is sympathetic to these 
leaders we occasionally catch glimpses of how things looked to them; the 
Achehnese antagonist is not altogether shadowy, as in Vlekke, At the same 
time he includes everything of importance about the Dutch that one finds in 
Vlekke's account. More than that, he sces most of it over the Dutch 
shoulder, an arrangenent which, since he is hostile to the Dutch, produces 
a rather uncanny clash of noral viewpoint and perspective. Taking his 
picture as a whole there is no doubt that the thread which holds it to- 
gether is that of Dutch policy and the problems they faced; the Dutch 
perspective is dominant and coherent while the Atjehnese perspective is 
only half-forned, . 


It might seem that en anti-colonial moral viewpoint and a rather 
Europe-centric perspective make odd bedfellows. In sone ways they do, as. 
I have suggested above, It is tempting to try to explain this as being 
due to the miture of the sources, especially since the anti-colonial group 
(both Indonesian and Western) tend to work mainly from Dutch secondary 









skola gah (History of Indonesia for 
Secondary Schools), 8th printing, Bandung 1957, Vol, III, ppe 75=89, 
It is worth remarking at this point that this book, like almost all 
Indonesian nationalist history books, is a textbook and is based 
entirely on secondary sources (15 listed under heading "Sources 
Consulted"), It could be argied from this that it would be unfair 
to make the same demands on it as on books based on Wider research - 
and ained at scholarly readers, But we are interested here nainly 
in the problem of what viewpoints have been used to see Southeast 
Asian history, not in the. scholarship of the works’ in which these 
perspectives are found, Furthermore, tho example of other more 
scholerly enti-colonial works (particulerly Western ones) suggests 
that the perspectives found here nay. bo. taken as reasonably typical 
for all works by anti-colonial historians whatever their level. 
For a further discussion of this point, see Lord, o. cit. passin. 
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sources heavily stamped with Burope-centrig.)° There is much truth in 

this argunent, though I would prefer to chenge the emphasis and put it this 
way: the anti-coloniel viewpoint is so strong that it often makes the under- 
lying perspective alnost irrelevent, in the sane way that one often hardly 
notices the printing on the newspaper pages soietimes used for the popular 
wajang figures one finds in many markets, 


But if one takes the word "perspective" more in the sense of assess= 
ment of relative inportance than in the sense of looking over someone's 
shoulder one begins to see that the bedfellows are not so uncogonial after 
all, Anti-colonial history is anti-colonial and hence implies, or rather 
requires, the existence of a strong colonialism. No colony, no anti- 
colonial sentinent, which means in practice: the weaker or more localized 
or more casual the colonial rule, the less material for the enti-colonialist, 
Thus ordinarily one sees antiecolonial historians (and non historians) 
going beyond the neo=colonial historians, reaching the position of the 
pure colonial historians, in their estimate of the extent and duration of 
the power of the Dutch Company and the NEI; thus the "nyth of the 350 years! 
rule" of the Dutch in Indonesia finds its strongest supporters today anong 
the anti=colonialists, both Indonesian and Western,t6 These men find their 
spiritual fathers among the Dutch of the long anti-colonial tradition < 
with its "Max Havelaor's", its "Eereschuld's" its "Milliooenen uit Deli's" ~ 
Dutch writers who alsc, as a matter of course, accepted the marriage of an 
anti-colonial moral viewpoint and a Europe-centric perspective. Whether 
one takes perspective to mean angle of vision or evaluation of importance 
one comes back to the fact that we are deeling here with the dorrinance of 
the moral viewpoint over the perspective. Since we cannot ask anti- 
colonialists to give up their anti-colonial morality as such « as political 
men we are all, surely, antie-colonial by now - we can only hope that by a 
rigorous separation of moral viewepoint from perspective we can somehow 
resurrect the importance of the latter, just as we hope that by the sane 
rigorous separation our neo=colonial historians can be brought to reconsider 
their perspective assumptions, 


Having discussed the sometimes intricate relationship between the 
(pure) perspective concepts and the related concept of moral viewpoint, 
we must now, as promised, turn to a consideration of the perspective con- 
cept itself, for here even greater difficultics lie buried. 





15. The generel problem of sources is raised by Bastin op.cit.pp.16=17 Hall 
op.cit.vii. and Mohammad Ali op.cit.p.265 n.8(among others), to put 
then roughly in the order of increasing hopefulness about the possibi- 
lity of solving the problem, I am more sanguine still. There is so much 
naterial about Southeast Asia in European sources and historians genere 
ally in the last contury or so have solved sources problems so infinite} 
ly more difficult that I cannot believe the problem’ will stand up long 
beforc confident attack, 

Bastin op.cit. pe23 remarks correctly that Indonesian writers give 
great emphasis to the golden age of Madjapahit but continues "These 
writers steer clear of the period of Western rule, for they regard it 
as such a tine, but far from steering clear of it they extend it and 
dwell on it, See Lord, op.cit.:passin, and, generally, any Indonesian 
nationalist texthook. 
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We can start with the issue raised in the section immediately above 
where I remarked that "perspective" might be used either in the sense of 
angle of vision (standpoint, looking over someone's shoulder) or in the 
sense of evaluation of relative importance, To put it in other words: 
ordinarily, when we look at things from a particular point of view, what~ 
ever is st our end of the transaction comes to take a more important part 
in the whole picture than it did before. Thus for practical purposes any 
demand for a shift in angle of vision (e.g. to Asia=centrisn) involves a 
higher assessment of the relative importance of whatever is at the subject 
end of the point of view (the Asian element should be more inportant). The 
opposite is likewise true: in general, the higher our assesgent of the 
relative importance of any element in a historical scene the more likely 
we will be to look at this element in its ow terms and the more valid we 
will feel this angle of vision to be, 


So far this is purely subjective. But the subjective must have some © 
objective. correlative ~ otherwise the historian could not communicate meane 
ingfully, Angle of vision, as an aspect of perspective, offers no assiste 
ance here; it has no objective correlative. But relative importance does, 
within certain limits. We can, if we wish, see the empire of Mataram fron 
the point of view of ea slave and there are no grounds for stopping us, 
any more than we can object if others want to look at the same subject fron 
the point of view of Sultan Agumg. But in doing this we also assign a 
relatively high importance to this slave in our whole (subjective) picture 
of Mataram, while the others likewise assign a relatively high importance 
to Sultan Agung in their whole (subjective) picture, These contradictory 
Sakteatlin’ clenute of relative importance can be compared in the light 

of the known facrs (objectively), and some kind of reasonable discourse 
can follow. 

Thus it is that, although the perspective debate tends to be exe 
pressed theoretically in terms of angle of vision, the practical arguments 
which arise in the course of the debate are almost invariably about questions 
of (objective) relative importance, It because important, then, to consider 
what sort of criterie are used to determine the (objective) relative " 
importance of various elements in a given historical situation, Returning 
to our problen, we must ask by what criteria is it asserted that the Asian 
element should be given greater importance in our new history of Southeast 
Asia? , 


Once agein, we can start with van Leur, When he reversed colonial 
history and asserted that for Indonesian history in the Company period it 
was the Indonesian world and not the Company that was the relative ine 
portance was to be judged. More important, his use of these criteria led 
hin to limit the period for which he claimed the predominance of the Indo- 
nesian world (and hence; following the logic above, to limit the period for 
which the Indoecentric point of view was valid). 


This point, I think, has not generally been appreciated and it raises 
a number of important problens, first about our understanding of van Leu? 
himself and second about the whole problem of Asia-centric perspective. 
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As far as van Leur is concerned, we must first establish what his 
eriteria for determining relative importance were, and what periods he had 
in mind. His criteria - he never put them down in so many words, but they 
can reasonably be inferred ~ fall under two headings, The first are the 
commonsense criteria of political-nilitary power and economic strength, 
The second are the analytic criteria stemzng from his sociology: categ= 
ories such as economic "forms" of c certain level, historical "traits" of 
a distinctive character, level of military technique and so forth, Thus 
the relative unimportance of the Dutch in 17th century Indonesia is este 
ablished for hin not only by the fact that they constitute no more than a 
"Ruropean outpost, at first of limited political significance and practi- 
cally without economic importance for the East," (p. 149) but elso by the 
fact that the forms or traits which characterize their activities, though. 
partly "European", are clso partly "Asian" (borrowed) = in either cese of 
no more than "equal value." (p,. 150) 


As far as the periods for which he asserts this relative unimportance 
are concerned, we can watch en interesting progression in his thoughts, In 
his thesis (1934) he brought his argument up to 1600; ‘but thrust 2 few 
tentacles forward into the Dutch 17th century (p.118-9, 120), In his 
article "On the Study of Indonesian History" in 1937 he claimed the whole 
17th century (pp. 149-50). In his review of the 2nd and 3rd volmes of 
Stapel's Geschiedenis in 1939 he begins to cast eyes at thel8th century. 


For the 18th century, when the night of the Illustrious Company 

was expanding from that of coastal fort, port-of-call, anc spice 

guard station to thet of a landed power with territorial influence, a 
rea} power among the Oriental states, the atrophy of the Indonesian 
world becomes a question, anc at the same tine the relative importance 
of the Company's history increases. (pe 262) 


By 1940, with his long article "On the 18th century as a Category in Indo- 
nesian History," he has steeled himself to claim the 18th century, though 
he nakes it clear that now the Company was advancing from a position of 

relative unimportance to a position of approximate equality of importance, 


How much further would van Leur have carried this if he had not died 
in 1942? It is hard to be sure, We have watched him in the space of six 
years carry his thene of a coherent, autonomous, even dominant, Indonesian 
history of Indonesia from 1600 to around 1800 and we can suspect that he 
would have liked nothing better than to be able to carry this theme even 
further forward in time. He hed an adventurous and iconoclastic mind and 
he had not yet turned it to a systematic study of the 19th and 20th centuries, 


But there is much that militates against this, We have seen the doubt 
he expressed in his review in 1939 ~ " the atrophy of the Indonesian world 
becomes a question," There is much in his article on the 18th century that 
marks it as a tour de force. The old self assurance is there, but along- 
side it a new note, almost apologetic: there are more qualifications, more 
indirect and shifting orsuacnts, many signs that he felt he had reached the 
reasonable limits of his case. Above all he is pinched by his own criteria 
for establishing relative importance: he admits that by the criteria of 
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power the Company made great advances even in the 18th century, while 
ahead there loomed the rise of industrial capitalim, for him (especially 
for him, an heir of Weber and Sombart) a decisive criterion. In 1934 he 
had written: 


° . « in the course of tine, with the genesis of western European 
global power and the consolidation of modern capitaliam, that (Asian) 
world yeeese further and further and was enfeebled more and mores 
(p.120 


Now, in summarizing, he stakes out the boundaries of his clain: 


e « e there is an wmbroken wmity in the state of Asian civilization 
from the 17th century through the 18th and into the 19th... Two 
equal civilizations were developing seperately from each other, the 
Asian in every way superior quantitavely, The equality remained as 
long as the magic poison of modern capitalism had not yet enchanted 
Eurape eee (pp. 284—5) 


We have something here of crucial importance for the whole perspective 
argument, For if the Indonesian world grows more and nore insignificant as 
the Dutch march heavily through the 19th century and into the 20th, if it 
recedes more and more into the passivity of a "closed continuity" as van 
Leur suggested elsewhere (pp. 278-9), we have less and less reason to want 
to look at things from an Indo-centrie point of view. What then? Does 
the torch pass, by default, to colonial history with its Europe~centric 
point of view? It is, after all, built on a set of assumptions which 
fits van Leur's criteria, Van Leur is silent on this point. In all his 
extraordinarily wide-ranging work he hardly has two sentences on the 19th 
and 20th centuries, 


The dilemma becomes clearer if we approach if from another angle. In 
1937, in his essay "On the Study of Indonesian History", van Leur put 
forward the concept of the autonomy of Indonesian history as the only 
sound basis on which to build a new history of Indonesia. (pp. 147 ff.) The 
passage in which he argues this is not altogether clear and as far as I 
kmow he did not bring up the matter again, but I think we can be reasonably 
sure that what he was talking about was the methodological orientation 
which the historian should adopt toward the raw material of Indonesian 
history, He was urging once again « this is the central theme in his © 
work and his greatest contribution to the historiography of Indonesia « 
that the historian take stock of the concepts and categories which. he 
used for Indonesian history, rejecting the ones borrowed mistakenly from 
Western history, creating new ones. , 

He explicitly applied this idea of autonony 
to the whole of Indonesian history (p. 147). 


This autonomy, therefore, exists first of all in the historian's mind, 
because it is primarily a methodological proposition. But it must have a 
correlative in the objective historical scene for if the historical scene 
were essentially the same as, say, the European one, it would not differ 
sufficiently to require significantly cifferent concepts and categories, 
It is important to see just where this autonony of the Indonesian 
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historical scene lies. It must lie in the social structure and the culture; 
"sutonony" here must mean soriething like "to some extent ummique socially — 
and culturally." It cannot mean autonomous in the ordinary newspaper sense, 

"to sone extent imdependent, standing on its own feet" for this is no longer 
a methodological proposition but an evaluation of reletive strength. 


This is the nub of van Leur's problem, There is no doubt that | 
throughout his work van Leur applied the idea of autonomy in the first 
sense, but alongside this he also used the second, more limited, sense, 

The criteria he used for determining relative importance measured euto- 
nomny in just this latter sense: the criteria of power obviously so but 

also the analytic criteria (civilizations of "equal value", "higher" 
economic forms and so forth), This overlap or confusion in terminology 

did not matter much for the period up to about 1700 about which practically 
all of his work was done; for this whole period the two kinds of autonomy 
virtually coincide, the Indonesian world was autonomous in both senses, 

But beginning with the 18th century the two increasingly diverge (one 
reason, surely, for his evident discomfort in his article on the 18th 
century) and by the mid-19th century (for Java at any rate) are virtually 
opposed, Autonomy in his fundamental sense persists - his passing reference 
to closed continuity shows that he was aware of at least one aspect of 
this - while autonomy of independent power had almost disappeared, 


This is not necessarily a criticisa of van Levr, In the first plece, 
as I have remarked, he never got a chance to apply his ideas (including 
that of methodological autonomy) to the crucial modern period, and-he 
might have succeeded in working his way out of the fix he had gotten into, 
In the second place, it must be emphasized that there is no question of 
the idea of autonomy of independent power being a faulty concept, As a 
weapon egeinst the colonial myth it is very potent end as a metter of fact, 
as we shall see in a moment, even van Leur had not epplied it to its full» 
est extent. It is not wrong but simply not comprehensive enough: it 
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loads to avoidance!’ rather than facing of the fundanental historiographical 
problem of the impact of the West, it implies a staggering discontinuity 
in Indonesian (Asian, non-Western} history. 


What is true of van Leur is true in general for the whole literature 
on Indonesian history, The criteria, explicit or implicit, which are used 
for determining relative importance may not be quite the same as van Leur's 
but certainly they corréspond closely enough; his analytic criteria do 
not find wide acceptance among conventional historians but his cornmonsense 
criteria of political military power and economic strength are taken for 
granted, and produce essentially the same results as he got. The dating 
of the decline of the Indonesian world varies rather sidely: in general, 
historians with ae sociological or economic leaning will be found at van 
Leur's end of the scale while conventional political: historians, impressed 
by the subjugation and partition of Matarem, push the decline considerably 
further back in time, But these are differences in application, not in 
principle, Finally, it is generally taken for granted in practice that 
with the decline of the imdependent power of the Indonesian world, when- 
ever this takes place, the perspective must shift to a (nore) Dutch-centric 
Viewpoint, 


We can see this in many ways. I renarked above that it is a bit 
difficult to say clearly what the overall perspectives of the neo=colonial 
and anti-colonial groups are beause their perspectives shift with the 
periods, becorring more Europe centric as Dutch power grows stzonger. This 





17, Hall, in a recent article, "Looking at Southeast Asian History," 

Journal of Asian Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 3 (Mey 1961), pp. 243, in effect 
seems actually to recommend such avoidance, His purpose in confining — 
his renarks for the most part to Southeast Asian history "before the era 
of- European politicel control" is for one thing, he says, "to avoid the 
distortions of the picture caused by the wealth of writings on European 
activities in the area, which have tended to thrust into the background 
the history of peoples of the area . e .” One nay ask whether it is the 
writings or the European political control which is to blame for this 
thrusting into the tckground, for from his History it is evident that 


Hall subscribes to the criterion of independent power for determining 
autonomy end hence himself adopts a generally Europe-centric perspec» 
tive for the era of European political control, But, on either view, 
is avoidance the best way to handle the problen? 

To do justice to Hell, two renarks must be made. The first is that 
he tends to view the "distortion" mentioned above as giving too much 
cuphasis to the later, colonial period and too little to the earlier 
periods, thus a distortion of the relative importance assigned to 
periods, not to slenents within one period, The second is that he has 
throughout taken it as his main tesk to esteblish the autonomy, in van 
Leur's fundamental sense, of the earlier culture of Southeast Asia, as 
ageinst the school of thought which subordinates it to inported Hindu, 
Buddhist, Islamic and Chinese culture. See, on this point, ibidesy pe 
250, lest three sentences (which contain the core of his case against 
Coedes), end History, vi (on the "India-centric approach" to early 
Southeast Asian history), pe4 and passin. In doing this, incidentelly, 
he uses argunents very similar to mine here, especially in the later 
peges of this paper, in trying to establish the autonomy of modern 
Southeast Asian history. 
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is obviously a reflection of their assessments of the degree of independent 
power possessed’ by the Indonesian world, Also it is worth noting that 
there is a general tendency for the Asia-centric vs, Europe-centric debate 
(as distinct from practice) to center on the 16th and 17th centuries, Again 
this is because in teYms-of the criterion of incependent power it is somo= 
thing of an open question what position you take as regards the early colo» 
nial period, whereas it is a closed question for the late colonial period, 


Not quite closed, I should say. We cannot neglect here the important 
work done by Professor GJ. Resink over the last decade, for in this work 
he has extended a finger of the independent Indonesian world right into the 
heart of the lente colonial period. More important for our purposes here, 
in doing this hehas much more clearly delimited the spatial and temporal 
boundaries of this independent power, and thus in effect posed even more 
sharply the historiographical question of how to handle the transition to 
colonial rule, | ’ 


I returked above that by his early death van Leur was prevented fron 
bringing his investigation of the limits of the independent Indonesian world 
to a clear conclusion, Not only did he not go beyond about 1800, he also 
never took up the problem of the Outer Islands as different from Java = 
reasonably enough since the divergence does not become significant in this 
context until.some time in the 18th century, All this, for practical 19 
purposes, has now been cone by Resink, In an impressive series of articles, 
he has asserted the independent power of most of the Outer Islands witil — 
well into the 20th century, Sta:iing from thepoint of view of international 
law he has pointed out thet in effect the dealings of Batavia with the Outer 
Island until about 1910 amounted more to foreign relations than to internal 
adninistration, He has argued forcefully that Dutch officials thenselves 
in the early 20th century took this point of view. More than this ~ for 
this may seen dry and legalistic to some = he has given, in one of his most 
recent articles, an utterly convincing picture of the Indonesian world as 
seen by Joseph Conrad in the late 19th century, 2 world in which there is 
no Netherlands Indies but only Dutch Java, ond alongside that a whole auto= 
nomous island world of undiminished vigor. It is a picture to set beside 
van Leur's picture of the old trade route, 





18, Van Leur, using this seme criterion of independent power, considers the 
16th and 17th centuries.a closed question (i.e. maintains they must be 
seen Asia=centrically) and moves the debate forward to the 18th, a de= 
cision for which he is able to adduce good reasons. But it takes two to 
make an argument and if the other side still makes its stand in the 16th 
end 17th centuries then the battle must’ be fought there, as it seems to 
be nowe For mainland Southeast Asia generally, of course, these dates 

must be moved forward at least century. 3 3 

19, To the articles citec and discussed in J.M, van der Kreef, "On the 
Writing of Indonesian History," Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXXT, No. 4 
(December 1958), which must remain for the time being, for non=readers - 
of Dutch the best place to meet Resink's thought, can be added "Inland= 

sche Staten in den Costerschen Archipel'" ("Native States in the Ease» 

tern Archipelago"), Bijdragen tot de Taal - Land = en Volkenkunde, Vol. 

116 (1960), pp. 313-49, and, particularly "De Archipel voor Joseph 

Conrad" (The Archipelago for Joseph Conrad), ibid. Vol. 115 (1959), 

pp. 192-208, 
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This is an inpressive accomplishment, and precisely because it is | 
impressive represents a danger to those of us who follow in Resink's foot 
steps in reviewing the "accepted history" of Indonesia or Southeast Asia, 
For I must reiterate that this approach tends to concentrate-attention on 
only part of the whole subject of modern Indonesian history = the part where 
the Dutch do not play an important role, It is essential to cut. the VOC 
and the Netherlands Indies down to size, to destroy the myth of 350 years 
of Dutch rule. But how are we to handle the Dutch Java of the Conrad- 
Resink picture, the Outer Islands after about 1910, the modern capitalist 
period for the whole of Indonesia implied in van Leur's writings? The 

van Leur-Resink picture of the independent Indonesian world is now just 
about complete in its main lines.*9 We cannot go on forever searching out 
increasingly small corners where Dutch power is not to be found, 


We are faced with oan important choice, On the one hand, we can con= 
sider the ratter closed, the Indo-centric viewpoint carried as far as it 
will reach, and shift to a Dutch-centric viewpoint to continue the story. 
This, in fact, is implicit (though I think not fully intended) in the 
writings of van Leur and Resink which we have been discussing and is nore 
or less taken for granted by other writers. It is, as I have said, a 
tenable position, But it must be seen clearly, then, that it necessarily 
involves a major discontinuity in the historiography of Indonesia (indeed 
two major discontinuities, when we come to consider the 20th century) and 
thus mekes impossible a continuous Indo«centric history. 


On the other hand, we can say that the above formulation is too 
narrow, particularly in its tendency to define autonomy in terns of poli» 
tical and economic power, visible autonomy one might say. We can instead. 
go beck to ven Leur's original and fundanental sense of the term "autonomy" 
and put our emphasis not on the criteria of visible power but on the under 

ing sociel structure and culture. By doing this we open up the possi-« 
bility of breaking down the discontinuity end establishing the tesis for a 
continuous Indo-centric history of Indonesia, 


There are several obvious implications of this approach. It is ob» 
vious, for example, that a greater cmphasis on social and cultural factors 
will produce a much nore "sociological" history than we have had up to nowe 
This need not trouble us = it is a clearly marked trend in modern history 
everywhere = but it does require us to come to terms with the concepts and 
nethods of the other social sciences, and to face the fact that this new 
history will look strange, perhaps even ridiculous, at first. 


A somewhat less obvious consequence. of this approach is that by 
entering into serious consideration of the problem of autonomy in the 





20. I an speaking here solely of the historiographical problems involved, 
As far as practical research is concerned, the independent Indonesian 
world, particularly the Outer Islands, is still almost virgin , 

territory end desprves much closer attention than it has been getting. 
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high colonial period we are inevitably drawn on to consider the end of 
that period and the re-establishment of independent Indonesian political 
power. One cannot give thought to the existence of a so to speak "invisible® 
Indonesian autonomy under Dutch coloniel rule without coming to sec that | 
eutonony emerging again in a visible form at the end of the colonial period, 
This, indeed, is a great advantage of an approach bagedon a broader con=~ . 
ception of autonomy, for it offers the possibility of bridging not only the 
first great. discontinuity (from Indo-centric to Dutch-centric which hes 
already been remarked on, but also the second (from Dutchecentric beck to 
Indo~centric) which does not even comic up for consideration under the old 
view. But at the sane time, obviously, it greatly increases the con 

plexity of the task, 


A final consequence of this approach, however, is quite unexpected, 
As we work our way through the line of reason§ng opened up here we shall 
find increasingly that we hye transcended the terms of the problem of 
Europe~centric versus Asia-centric history with which we began, We will 
see the possibZlity of ea truly autonomous history of Southeast Asia. 


IV. 


Across the path of Indonesian history, if it is to be seen as con= 
tinuous and coherent in its own terms, lies « formidable barrier: the 
conventional image of Indonesian society in late colonial times, It is a 
sorry story, as wo find it in the literatures; we hear much of destruction- 
of traditional ways of life, retreat into passivity, lying dormant, dwind» 
ling into insimificance, of degradation and decline, We hear it as much 
from anti colonial historians and publicists, cager to blane, as fron 
coloniel historians, seeking justification for continued rule. 


It is a familiar picture. With some reservations ono can say that 
it is a fair description of what happened to many of the American Indian 
tribes, to the Ainu, to e hundred mall societies all over the world, It 
epplics in general wherever there can be demonstrated a decline in the 
populetion of the subjugated group and its physical or cultural displace-«- 
nent by conquerors, But it cannot reasonably apply here, The Dutch were 
never nore than a tiny minority in their East Indies, at their highest re-« 
lative strength, in the 1930 census, about 100,000 (not counting Eurasians) 
to 60,000,000 Indonesians, For all their great political and economic 
power end their cultural influence, they in no sense displeced or made 
over the Indonesians; they superimposed themselves and they imported 
new cultural elenents, no more, One could write a perfectly coherent 
(though not complete) history of the United States without the Indians, but 
it would be absurd to try to write a history of the Netherlands Indies 
without the Indonesians, 


If we, look more closely at the conventional picture of Indonesian 
society in late colonial times we can see two main elements, On the one 
hand tehre is the idenof insignificance, powerlessness, feebleness, an 
idea which is closely ticd up with the obvious fact of Dutch power, On | 
the other hand there is the idea of specifically cultural decay, a decay 
which is confirmed, on this view, by the fact that increasingly the 
domestic culture gives way to the forcign one. It is worth the trouble 
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to separate these two aspects and it helps greatly in analyzing the fallacies 
behind the conventional picture, 


The idea of feebleness is rather hard to pin down, but whatever it 
means it can and must be separated from the idea of cultural decay, It 
starts from the obvious fact of Dutch military, political and economic dow 
mination of Indonesia (or parts of it) for 350 (or 200 or 50) yeers, but 
in many writers the idea seeas to take on an additional, more fundanental 
meaning, One gots the impression that it is not merely a question of 
domination but that there was or cane to be something organically wrong 
with Indonesian society as a result (anti-colonial view) or cause (colonial 
view) of this domin:tion. 


323-28 & 


On closer examination, however, this idea of feebleness, of a generale 
ized loss of "strength", does not stand up. Whet did lose strength was tho 
domestic elite, which was obliged to submit to a foreign elite, But the 
society which both miled over renained perfectly "strong" by any standard 
which one cares‘to take, It mulitplied greatly, to begin with, hardly a 
sign of feebleness; its social structure remained coherent while going 
through a certain anount of change; it continued to feed itself and, under 
Dutch organization, consistently produced a large export surplus, If its 
development had taken place under a domestic elite, I do not think there 
would be much talk of enfeeblenentt or atrophy, All this, of course, quite 
aside from whether rulc by foreigners is politically or morally desirable, 


godtHaees 


The fact is that in any system of control by a small minority over a 
large majority (as in all coloriial systems but more generally in all prew 
democratic societies above the tribal level) we must reject the notion that 
control as such logically implies the insignificance or feebleness of the 
controlled, except in a purely politicel-military sense. Indeed the cone , 
trary is true: in the long run, the cntrollers are successful, their capire 
is great, just to the extent that what they control is large and vital and 
effective. ' 


aa a Sa eC 


-_ For a certain number of years a few thousand Dutch exercised a general 
control over the economy and political life of millions of Indonesians, We 
have been so impressed by that remarkable feat that we hye not seen how 
shallow their rule was, how great and essentially autonomous was the thing 
which they controlled. Dazzled by their sreat political power we have seen 
amore than political weakness on the part of those they ruled. 


The idea of cultural decay and its concomitant, the increasing cul- 
tural influence of the Dutch in Indonesia, is an equally plausible port 
of the conventional picture. It must be taken up under two headings, The 
first is what might be celled cultural decay in the strict sense, what is 
meant by such terms as fossilization, stegmtion, becoming static, deca- ~ 
dence, Although it is often implicity applied to the whole culture, elsee 
where as well as in Indonesia, it is apparent that in practice it refers 
chiefly to court life and to the arts, being falsely goneralized from there. 
Furthermore, critical thought in the last few decades increasingly suggests 
that the conception is false even as regards the arts, that it is based on 
an application of the modern Western standards of progress and creativity 
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to cultural traditions (including the older Western tradition itself) where 
they are at best irrelevant, 





The other type of cultural decay is the one indicated in such phrases 
as destruction of traditional weys of life, breaking down of the closed 
comunity, collapse of cultural values, where the process is not one of 
retreat but one of "submission" to foreign culture, This is the nore ine 
portent first because it takes culture in its fullest sense, not nerely 
as the arts, second because it bears on the critical problem of colonial 


cultural impact, 












In analyzing this idea, we must first of all rigorously separate the 
factor of foreign rule fron the factor of foreign cultural influence, One 
can have foreign rule without cultural change (Ch'ing China) and, nore 
inportant, one can have cultural change without foreign control {Meiji 
Japan), If we see Gisruption of traditional weys of life in late colonial 
Indonesia it is only incidentally because the Dutch happened to be nili-« 
tarily, politically and economically cominant there at that tine, If this 
be doubted, one has only to look et the continuing, indeed greatly speeded 
up, process of cultural change in independent Indonesia. 














It might seen that this does not advance our cease very far, Even 

when we see- that as for as cultural chenge is concerned it is essentially 
irrelevant whether it takes place unér the aegis of a foreign or domestic 
elite, we still have to adnuit that ordinarily an elite plays an important 
and sonetines all-important role in mediating or bringing about that 

change. We cannot deny that in the historical case given it was first of 
all the Dutch clite which mediated such cultural change as occurred in co-= 
lonial Indonesia, But nevertheless the point has important practical in- 
plications, It enables us to appreciate that there is a fundamental dis 
tortion involved in the all»too-common tendency to use worcs of unfevour= 
able connotation for the cextinuation of the same process under a donestic. 
elite (development). We are thus freed to use the morally neutral vocabu= © 
lary of acculturation, to soe that "disruption" and "development" are . 
inseparable aspects of (or merely value judgements about) the same processe 
For our purpose here, what is iuaportant is that we can now see nore clearly 
the "positive" aspects of cultural change under the colonial regime, 
Ronembering that the essence of acculturation is the acceptance of the 
change by the acculturating group - and heneg that there can be no question, 


















ele Creative adaptation, in this sense, is a "positive" concept referring 
to cultural chanze; subnission to forecig culture would be the 
"nogative" analogue, This has nothing to do with showing a good side 
of colonialisa, "positive" in the sense of favorable. The latter 
loads quickly to moral calisthenics, as in Viekke's treatnent of 

the 20th century, pp. 538-99, 
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in the last analysis, of forced culture change** = we can bring the problen 


of culture change in late colonial Indonesia under the more suggestive head= 
ing of creative adaptation, , 


When we do this, the idea of weakmess anc cultural decay slides away 
and is replaced its opposite, a picture of a ‘society .strong and vital 
enough to adopt new cultural elenents that appear useful to it, to grow 
with the tines, in short to stay alive. If one wants to find an exemple 
of weakness in a situation of culture conflict one would do much better to 
look at cases of failure to acculturate, as in revitalization movenamts 
generally, 





This change of viewpoint is especially fruitful in the case of the 
growth of the new Westcrn-educated Indonesian elite in the 20th century. 
In this framework one secs this elite doing just what the old pre«Hindu 
rulers did 1500 years or more ago and what the coastal princes did in the 
late 15th and 16th centuries, adopting « new world-view, a new set of 
orgenizing principles, as a basis on which to grow to a new strength, 

But it applies, in principle, across the board and cannot be confined to 
the more striking case of the elite, 












All this is.only the theoretical groundwork for a continuous and co= 
herent Indo=centric history of Indonesia which can span the late colonial 
period and carry us snoothly up to the present day. All I have been trying 
to do for the moment is to awaken the thought that there is an authentic 
Indonesian body beneath the clothes we call the Netherlands Indies, that 
this body has its own history, autonomous in the fundamental sensee I an 
arguing that we are dealing here with a society that is coherent and alive 
and not merely a rubble used by the Dutch for a new building, a society 
which, by being alive, generates its own history - which like any other 
history must be seen first of all from the inside ~ and does not merely 
receive it, Finally I em laying emphasis on the great bulk of this society, 
absolutely and relatively to the minute Dutch elite, for scale is important’ 
in practice though not in theory. 










An exemple will suggest the richness of the history this autonomous _ 
socicty has generated and at the same time lead us further in the armment, 
We have seen above that the Acheh War in the late 19th and early 20th 
century appears in history books as no more than a chapter in the expansion 
of Dutch rule, not only in colonial and neo-colonial versions but even in 
the anti-colonial one, But there is a perfectly valid and autonomous 
Achehnese history of Achch (though as far as I know it has never been 
written) in which the Acheh War takes its place, an important event but only 
one of many, in a larger (Achehnese) framework, Without pretending to know 
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22. A nediating elite, if it wants to end if it is strong enough, can 
facilitate or speed up cultural change by increasing and intensifying 
exposure to new cultural elements and by increasing incentive (positive~ 
ly or negatively, carrot or stick) to accept than. In the limiting 

case this comes close to what would be meant by forced acculturation, 
but the argument retains its theoretical significance, 
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much about this history, I can point to one very inportant element in it, 
the acient rivalry for power betweon the secular elite (the uleobalang's 
with the title of Teuku) and the religious elite (the ulana's with the 
title of Teungku), the dominent theme in Achehnese history for hundreds of 
years, &@ theme which gets literally no nention in the cited passages in de 
Graaf, or and Anwar Sanusi and only two sentences in passing fron 
Viekke, 


This thene is essential for a full wmderstanding of the Acheh War, It 
was the uleebaleng's (along with elencnts of the Sultan's family, styled 
Tanku - a third but weakor factor in theequation) who first prosecuted 
the war against the Dutch, but as time went on the leadership passed into 
the hands of tho ulama's while the uleebalang's tended to turn to the 
Dutch, Thus it was no coincidence that Teuku Umar, who went over to the 
Dutch for a tino, was a Teuky not chance that the final settlement was 
based on explicit Dutch support for the wlesbalang's. There was much confle 


ict, too, culminatingin actual fighting, between the two factions, even 
during the war, 


It is important to consider the full implication of this. It is not 
merely that, by exploiting a full knowledge of the uleebalang-ulama thene 
in particular and other information about Achehnese socicty in general, we 
can redress the balance and give a more complete picture of. the Acheh War, 
by giving the Achehnese side as well as the Dutch side, This is trivial, 
a netter of detail, The point is that we are opening up the possibility of 
seeing the Acheh War as part of a completely different sequence of events 
from the sequence it usuelly appears in, that is the expansion of Dutch rule. 


Most obviously, we are enabled to see it in the framework of an auto~ 
nomous Achehnese history, The uleebalang-ulama theme, to confine ourselves 
to our example, has its roots far in the past, It also carried on through 
the 20th century, reappearing in 1942 in the form of a rebellion led by 
the ulama organization PUSA against the Dutch cand the uleebalang's and again 
in 1945=6 in the form of a bloody "sociel revolution" along the same lines 
as in 1942 but without the Dutch, It continued to play a vitally important 
role throughout the Revolution and was one of the causes of the so-called 





256 Vlekke opecit. pe 327, but only about the end-of-wer settlement. Seow 
roto, Indonesia ditensahetenca ia dari Abad ke abad (Indonesia in 
the World through the Centuries) Djakerta 1958, Vol, III, pp.179=87, 
gives considerable attention to the theme, more than any other nation= 
alist historian, to the best of my knowledge, Yet for hin, as for 
Sanusi, the dominant perspective is Dutchecentric, Only two books in 
the modern literature give the thene its due. The first A.J, Piekaar, 
Atjeh en de Oorlog wet Japan (Acheh and the War with Japan), The Hague 
Bendung 1949, indeed, takes it explicitly as the central thene of 
modern Achehnese history, though because Piekaar's subject is the 
Jepanese occupation there is only a little specifically on the Acheh 
War, The second is Professor W.F. Werthein's Indonesian Society in 
Transition, The Hague-Bandung 1956, which in many scattered references, 
in total far fewer words than used by any of the above-cited authors, 
manages to give a satisfactory sketch of the Acheh War in Achechnese 
terms. 
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Darul Islan rebellion in Acheh beginning in 1953, We are dealing here with 
a conpletely autonomous historical sequence which intersects at certain 
points, notably in the Achch War and in 1942, with sequences from Nether- 
lands Indies history but does not thereby lose its identity, We are not 
filling in details of an existingpicture; we are sketching out a new one. 





Of course, Achehnese history (at least in recent tines) is only re- | 
gional history, As such it may seen small and wnimportant, Smell it may be 
(though not as small as all that) but this smallness, I believe, is a 
positive advantage at the present stage of our work, For in regional 
history the facts are nore insistent and compel the revision of unconscious 
ly held perspective, It seems most unlikely, for example, that Piekaar, a 
Dutch local adninistrator, could have achieved an Indo=centric perspective 
if he had taken the whole of Indonesia as his subject, but in writing the 
regional history of Acheh this came to hin inevitably out of the material, 
There. is much to be said for starting our reconstruction of Indonesian 
history with regional stucies, 










A further and nore trenchant objection is that regional history seens 
to give us a petchwork, not a single Indonesian history, This is a true 
problem, one which will require much serious thought and, in poerticulr, a 
much greater number of regional studies than we have now before it can be 
answered. But since I have systenatically excluded this problem from this 
paper (sce note 6) = precisely because it is so inportant that it needs 
full-length treatment of its ow = we will pass it over, renarking in 
passingthat this case of Achech suggests that regional material can contain 
themes which reach beyond regional boundaries, 










The uleebalang-ulane thenc, thet is to say, can be seen nost obviously 
in the framework of Atjehnese history, But it can elso be fitted into a 
much lorger context as part of c centuries-long conflict between adat 
(locel customary lew) and hulam (Islamic lew), adet-besed locel clites 

end ulama's, prijaji (or cbongan) and sentri throughout Indonesia, This 
large theme is more than merely anthropologicel (if that be objected ageinst 
it). It appecrs frequently in politiccl history - in the reign of Anangkur- 
at I of Mataron in the 17th century, in the Jove Wer and the Pedri Wars in 
West Sumatra in the early 19th century, to mention a few others = end con- 
tinues into the 20th century end rightup to the present day, complicated 

but not obscured by the rise of new elites, Once agains in the light thene 
the Acheh War assures a completely different significance from what it has 
in ony Dutch-centric history of Indonesic, 
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It is clear from this exomple of the Achch Wer thet an Indo-centric 
perspective discloses plenty of useful natericl, even in the heart of the 
colonial period, But it is olso clecr that it is not enough to find this 
naterial; we herve to know whet to do with it, what franework to fit it 
into, The problem can be more sherply put and more easily selved if we 
consider the last and nost important of the barriers which has stood bes. 
tween us and reclization of the possibility of an ecutonomous Indo-centric 
history of modern Indonesia, | 
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This barrier is the prevailing preoccupation with the colonial rela} 
tionship. It is found anong almost all writers, among the colonial histore 
ians inevitebly ~ for then modern Indonesian history was the history of the 
colony by definition = but also in only slightly less degree among neo» 
colonial and anti-colonicl historians, The very names show this clearly; 

I chose then originally without thinking of the point I am making here, 
because they secmed to express the general orientations of the two groups 
most cccurately, but now that we have arrived here bad serve neatly to 
illustrate the point. 


On the face of it it seems odd to be saying thet the colonicl relae 
tionship plays too large ea part in our thoughts and writings about modern 
Southeast Asien history. The establishnent of politicel rule by Westerners 

in all but one of the present dey countries of the area and of economic 
» alot over the whole arez is one of the two great themes of the modern 
history of the arca, And the other grect thene, that of the struggle for 
ond achievenent of nationel independence, is in a hundred weys intimtely 
connected with the colonial themes the nationzlist elites were generelly 
the product of Western educetion, their demands generally expressed in 
Western terms, their freedom wrested from colonial rulers, their movenents 
everywhere riding 2 wave of rapid cultural chenge first introduced by the 
colonicl rule, 


More then this, The colonial reletionship, though itself a huge theme, 
is only pert of an even lerger one, the thene of the meeting of West and 
East, the spreading of Western culture to every part of the world and its 
incipient metamorphosis into 2 single world culture or civilization e 
without coubt the dortinent theme of world history in our tine, 


Can there be too much of this in our new Southeast Asian history? I 
think sog Too much of the colonicl relationship, too much East-West, in our 
thoughts about modern Southeest Asian history is very much like too much 
Cold Wer in our thoughts about the contemporery scene. There is no doubt 
that the Cold War is here with us in Southeast Asia and is a netter of 
great importence. But I am sure thet most of us at one tine or another 
have noticed how strange 2 caricature of events here one gets from the 
general press in New York or Moscow, London or Peking (and indeed in much 
of the local press), mrinly because of the cold war perspective. An elece 
tion which we saw fought out on a complex of local and national issues en= 
erges as a simple entry for the scoreboard, so many for Left, so many for 
Right. The issue does not sinply stand out above others, it cats then up; 
it chews up the complex reality, digests it and leaves us with only a 
couple of basic sugars. Just the seme is true of the colonial reletionship 
as c theme in modern Southeest Asian history. 


The effect of this omnivorous theme is to tend to reduce the general 
history of modern Indonesic to a kind of history of foreign reletions bee 
tween the Dutch and the Indonesians, These relations are very important. 
But no netter how important they are judged to be they are not the history 
of Inconesia, any more then they are the history of Hollend, To put it 
another way: if we take A to be the general history of Holland, AB to be 
the history of ~Dutch-Indonesian relations, and B to be the history of 
Indonesie, what we have here in effect is AB offered to us as a substitute 
for B, which remeins largely wwritten,. 
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This effect is independent of perspective in its ordinary usage, For 
the period of greatest Dutch power there is a strong tendency, as we have 
seen, for historians of all stripes to see "Indonesian history" EBurope~ 
centrically, This is more easily understood when we realize that this 
Indonesian history consists chiefly of the history of Dutch~Indone sian 
relations; with the Dutch dominant and everywhere taking the initiative in 
these relations, it is wnderstandable that there should erise a Dutch- 
centric bias, In the scheme above this would be represented by Ab, to 
denote dominant perspective. , 





In the 20th century, first with the rise of the nationalist novenent, 
then nore definitely with the beginning of the revolution, we find the Indo~ 
centric perspective returning. But the scope of "Indonesian history" 
renains much the sane for all groups, if anything, indeed, concentrating 
still more on the coloniel relationship, The anti-colonial version of these 
foreign relations can be represented as aB, while the more mixed neo 
colonial perspective can be represented as AB, In all the literature on 
modern Indonesian history there is only a handful of works which can be 
said to be devoted to B, the domestic history of Indonesia ~ that is, 
what I heve been cellirig the autonomous history of Indonesia. 


To return to the Acheh War for e moment, we can now see why it would 
do little good to add some now Indoecentric lor Acheh-centric) mterial to 
the éxisting picture, in order to give both sides of the case, So long 

es our interest remains fixed on Dutch-Indonesian "foreign relations" the 
Acheh War will remain fixed in an essentially Dutch-centric framework, for 
in the foreign relations of that period and thet wer it was the Dutch who 
took the initiative, the Dutch who were dominant. It is only pushing 
foreign relations to the side for the moment and fixing out attention on 
Indonesian or Achehnese domestic history that we can make real use of that 
naterial, putting it in its place in coherent and meaningful historical’ 
sequences. 


The case is somewhcet more complicated when we cone to the nationalist 
movement end the struggle for independence, for here one can make a co~ 
herent Indo-contric historical sequence out of the foreign reletions; the 
Sequenge usually given as nationalist mnovenent=-revolution-independence, In 
other words it is possible to develop « meaningful picture aB, something 
which was impossible for the Acheh War. Indeed this picture is more satis= 
factory than the alternative Ab, the Dutch-centric picture of the foreign 
relations of the last phase, chiefly because it is the Indonesians now who 
have the initiative, whereas before it wes the Dutch. 


The dorinance of the colonial relationship theme in the available 
literature on the last phase means once again that domestic history is 
pushed to the side, The fact that it is gonerally seen Indo-centrically 
nakes little difference in this respect, A shift to Indo-centrim, by 
itself, is definitely not enough to solve our perspective problems, 


The customary treatnent of the nationalist movement shows this 
clearly, The choice of the term "nationalist movenent" is itself highly 
indicative, Almost invariably tho specifically political aspects of the 
movenent (i.e, where it bears uost directly on the colonial relationship) 
are emphasized to the virtuel exclusion of its social, economic and 
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religious aspects (i.e. its domestic roots). We hear much of the Sarekat 
Islam, the PNI and the other "non-cooperative" perties, which were both 
nore political and more anti~colonial: little of the "cooperative® parties, 
such as Parindara end Pasoendan, which were more active in economic and 
and educational activities and less anti-colonial; even less of generally 
non-political organizations like the Islamic Muharmadi jah and Nahdlatul 

2, of cooperative societies and savings banks, education funds and "wild 
schools," scout groups and youth associations and pseudomilitary drill clubs, 
Giscussion circles and an immense press, and so on, all the stir and bustle 
of somethingthat wes much nore than simply e nationalist movement in the 
linited sense of wenting to expel the Dutch, Selfhelp was as much the motto 
of this new bourgeiisice as "Indonesia Merdeka," As it grew stronger amd more 
self-confident it naturally began to look forward to the immediate or event- 
wal deperture of the Dutch, for it began to feel capable of ruling alone, 
but neither historically nor psychologically did it start with the demand 
for independence, 


The conventional treatment, preoccupied with the "foreign relations" 
of this movement, nowhere is more deficicnt than in its tendency to take 
for granted the very idea of "Indoncsia," the crowning intellectucl achieve- 
nent of the movenent and the most obvious example of its capacity for creae 
tive adaptation. There, and in the growth and existence of the movement 
itself as 2 social and cultural phenomenon, is the main theme for an autoe 
nomous history of Indonesis in the early a century; not in the story of 
the netionalists' quarrels with the Dutch, 





4¢ I om deseribing here what I take to be the general tendency in the lit- 
erature. To this, of course, there are some exceptions, as the examples 
below will indicate, Wertheim's cherecteristically stinuleting treatment 
of the nationalist movenent (op.cit. pp. 65-74 and 31218), not all of 
which I would agree to, sketches out an approach to the movement along 
essentially the same lines as urged above, thet is in particular emphases 
izing its domestic significance anc de-emphosizing its relations with | 
the Dutch. BSchricke's report on the Communist rebellion in West Sunea= 
tra, 1926-7 (published in part in Schrieke, Indonesian Sooiolozical. 
Studies, Part I, The Hague=Bandung 1955, pp, 85-166 ana in pert in 
Benda and McVey, The The Cormunist Uprisings of 1926-1927 in Indonesia: Key 
Docunents, Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell University, Ithaca N.Y. 
1960, pp. 97=177) shows how rich and complex a smell corner of the 
notionalist movement can seen if approached in terms of the society in 
which it developed, Anong more Pattee historical treatments of the 
Be signe moverient, Me most scholarly ere George McT,Kathin, Nation= 
a_and Revol tio in I nconesis a Ithace N.Y. (1952, PPe “ag and JM. 
Pluvior, 0 2 Ontwi der_Ni listi 
Indonesic jin de Jaren 1930 tot 1322 Survey of the mera of the 
Nationalist Movement in Indonesia in the Years 1930-1942), The Hague~ 
Bendung 1953, Both, though providing considerable information on the 
social background of the movement, definitely subordinate this to the 
political aspect and the struggle the Dutch, This is perhaps clearer 
if one compares these works with the first part of Harry Benda's The 
Crescent end the Rising Sum: Indonesian Islan unde e Japanese 
Occupation, The Hague~Bandung 1958, pp. 9=99, which gives a broad and 
integrated social and culturel as well as political picture of the 
Islarnic movenent, end to a lesser extent the "secular" movement, in 
their own terms, not merely or even predominantly in terms of their 
relations with the Dutch, 
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The Indonesian Revolution of 1945850 provides a fitting cap to the 
line of reasoning we heve been following. On the one hand, as the last 
great crisis of the colonial reletionship, it seems to demand treatment in 
terms of "foreign policy," end in fact this is how it is generally treated 
in the already quite considerable literature. On the other hand, a closer 
look shows that here too domestic history is undeservedly neglected, 






The Revolution we know from the literature - Indonesien, Dutch, other 
Western = is above all a rich and intriccte story of foreign relations, 
prinerily between the Dutch and the Inconesiens, but with an even more 
international character in many of ,its phases, the British taking an ine 
portant part from September 1945 to Novenber 1946 and the United Nations 
from July 1947 to December 1949, In detail, it is a story of negotiations, 
of detente and threat and intervention, of constant military friction and 
two brief undeclared wars; more broedly, it is a story of the collapse of 
colonial rule and the opine of an independent state, 







































Internel history appears in this version in several ways, Sometines 
it comes as the handmaiden of foreisn relations, as in the treatment of the 
Republican cabinets chiefly in terms of how they handled the Dutch problen. 
Sonetines it stands more or less independent of the foreign relations of 
the moment, as in the case of the Madiun Affoir, which is generally treated 
as 2 crisis of domestic political leadership, though even here we are 
seldom allowed to forget the role the Russians played in bringing it about 
end its. influence on later American. policy. It is foir to say that 
domestic affairs ere alrost elways subordinated to foreign relations, that 
the mein thread is always that of Dutch-Indonesian relations, The conven- 
tional picture is one of external rélations, the drive and achievetient of 
independence, complicated by internal turbulence. 





I would turn this picture upside down and see the Revolution first of 
cll as a story of repid and far-reaching internal developments complicated 
by cisturbance and assault from the outside. The heart of the mtter - 
though not the whole of it,.any more than the foreign relations are the 
whole of it - is the spontaneous development of a new nation-stete in some 
kind of. working order, fathered by the small but self-confident new class — 
which had developed in the last few decades of Dutch rule and mothered by . 
the experience of the Japenese occupction and the near-anarchy of the fist 
half-year or so after the Japanese capitulation, Behind the alarms end 
excursions of the Dutch effort to restore their lost sovereignty something 
much nore important was happening, the birth of Indoneia as a fact, As the 
main theme of the Revolution period it is the counterpart and.the continua- 
tion of the. theme of the earlier period, the birth of Indonesia as an ideie 
It is more than just word=pley to distinguish this pair of themes from the 
conventional themes of mtionalist novement ond achievement of independence, | 





We must beware of taking the fact of Indonesia too much for granted 
after the independence proclamation of August 17th; the proclamation was 
the culmination of the idea of Indonesia, but only the beginning of the 
fact. The revolution period, which seems to us and seemed to most of 
those who took pert in its evonts to be almost exclusively < crisis in 
Dutch-Indonesian relations, was actually something much more complex and 
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important then that, the first long step in the working out of the fact of 
Indonesia. To paraphrase Brien meme the question is, "What was the 
'sclf! which achieved self-governuent?™ 


The foreign relations approach is like an cutomobile headlight on a 
moonlit night; it illuminctes ec part of the scene very brightly but dis~ 
tracts attention from the rest. Turn off the light ond things which were 
olweys there appear again in all their detail. The Revolution becomes 
sonething much more than a quarrel or war between the Indonesians and the 
Dutch, as « few examples will indicate, The "socicel revolutions" in 
Acheh and East Sumetra and the fall of the princely states of Solo, which 
get passing mention in some versions, appear now as part of ea widespread 
reaction in alnost every part of the natfom against constituted authority, 
be it hereditery chief or civil service administrators or desa heads, this 
reaction reaching its peak almost everywhere at the same tine, the height 
of the anarchical phase in lete 1945 and early 1946, Internal complications 
for the Republic in its struggle ageinst the Dutch? Well enough, But 
properly seen as part of the process of establishing « new social order 
and a new governmental systen, 


Likewise with the irreguler troops of the baden perdjuengan who appear 
generally in Dutch enc other Western writings as. "extremists" and in most 
but not all of the Indonesian literature as truc=blue patriots, but both 
cases seen in terms of the independence strugglc, In terms of internal 
history, however, they were a spontcneous procuct of the onarchic phase « 
brutal selfishness ond hich idealism are charecteristic responses to 
anarchy, often appearing side by side in the same individual or group, The 
story of their coming slowly under the control of the amy - in this con- 
text best secon as a wing of the educeted clite = is one of the most inporte 
ant aspects of the development of the fect of Indonesia, 2 subject alnost 
entirely ‘neglected, 


. We come also to seé thé importance of the rapid changes in Indonesian 
class structure during this short period, Not only party politica = for 
parties had only hypotheticcl constitucnecicg at this time = but the rise 
of aS SONS of which the army, as an institutional form of the new 
Generation of '45, is the most importent, and the decline or change of 
position of o]der ones, such as tho bureaucratic class (pegnwoi nogeri, 
pamong pradja). These chenges, accompanied by great tension and occasional 
violence, have little enough to do with the struggle against the Dutch, 
everything to do with the forimtion of enew Indonesia, 


Finclly, an emphasis on internel history enables us to fit the great 
bulk of the people into the historical picture, In its foreign relations 
aspect the Revolution was essentially o struggle between a foreign and a 
domestic clites both sides took it for granted that they had the full 
support of the people, and historians heave tended to follow the one view 
or the other, thereby displacing attention from the complexities and ine 
portence of the elite-mass relationship in this period. In its internal 
history aspect, the Revolution appears as the period in which in many 








29. See Southeast Asia, A Short. History, London 1957, pe2ed52 for the 
original, 
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ways a working relationship developed between the domestic clite and the 
people, e relationship often incomplete or shallow but certainly far 
more profound than the foreign elite had ever achieved, But this was an 
achievement of the period, it was the pertial working out of the fact of 
Indonesia at this tine, It was not c given, having existed for centuries 
or having appeared full-grown on August 17th; to assume so, as do anti~ 
colonial historians in general, is to miss one_of thenost important his= 
torical developments in the Revolution period, * 


VI. 


I have gone into sore detail on the Revolution because it illustrates 
more strikingly then eny other event how the dominance of the colonial 
relationship thene, by concentrating cttention on the history of foreign 
relations between the Dutch and the Indonesians, has obscured the auto» 
nomous comestic history of Indonesia. But the point applies equally to 
the whole span of:modern Indonesian history, cs I suggested in ny coments | 
on the Acheh War, and indeed to the whole of recent Southeast Asian history, 
If we are to have 2 successful ond solidly-grounded new history of modern 
Southeast Asia we must begin by realizing that it is not enough simply to 
adopt an Asia-centric viewpoint. .We must be clear in our minds what it is 
thet we want to look at from this viewpoint. We must displace our attention 
from the colonial relationship to the domestic history of the area, shift 

it from historical sequences like the extension of colonial rule and nation» 
alismindependence to sequences like the birth of Indonesia as idea=-as fact, 
the growth of new classes by creative adaptation, Alongside this, we must | 
learn to see continuities which span the late colonial period and carry on 
to the present day, like the persistence of the preindustrial elite=mass 





26, Once again, there are perticl or totel exceptions to the general ten» 
dency, For much meterial on comestic developments, though definitely 
subordineted to "foreign relations," see Kahin opecit., ppel34~469, much 
the best book in any language on the Revolution, Wertheim, op.cit. pase 
Sim is perhaps less interesting on the Revolution than on the nationale 
ist movement, but retains his emplesis on domestic history, Henri H,J, 
Alers, Om Een Rode of Groene Merdeke (Concerning a Red or a Green 
enteeehe Eindhoven 1956, makes much the same point as I do here about 
the Revolution, "I shall not take the Dutch=Indonesian relationship as 
the chief themeseee For Hollenc it was the 'Indonesian problan,? ine 
portent to be sure but never more than a problem emong other problemse. 
es For Indonesia it was not only « 'problen', not only a revolution, 
but the revolution." (p.9) Throughout hie book Alers concentrates his 
attention on internal history; his book would be excellent if it were 
not colored by a highly dramatic, indeed apocalyptic, style. Major~ 
Generel A,H, Nasution, Tentare Negioned Fasonosia( (Histon of) The 
Indonesian Arny), Djckerta 1956, Vol. 1 (Vols. II and IIL forthcoming), 
the most thoroughly researched book on the Revolution by an Indonesian 
writer, uses throughout an entirely convincing autonomous perspective, 

in which foreign policy appears only as a domestic issue, end internal 

developments stand squarely in the foreground. 
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society. We must look for the autonomous history of Southeast Asia, hithere 
to largely hidden by our preoccupation with the impact of colonial mile, 


The.terms Europe-centric and Asia~ccntric, in their ordinery usage, 
represent a false antithesis, They heypen to be useful for Southeast Asia 
history up to the early colonial period and I would not quarrel with then 
there; but for late colonial and récent tines they are seriously misleading, 
We can see this when we consider that what we mean by "Europe=centric 
history" of Southeast Asia is the history of the Furopeans in Southeast 
Asia, thus essentially the history of the colonial relationship from a 
Buropean point of view, what I labelled Ab, It does not, obviously, include 
the general domestic history of those European nations ta). But on the other 
side we ‘have only one tern, "Asia-centric history," which therefore has to 
bear a double weights; which it has not béen able. to doe: It hes to refers 
on the one hand, ta the history of the colonial relationship seen fron the 
Asian point of viow (2B), which is what in practice it seams to do for the 
necern period®? ang on the other to the domestic history of Southeast Asig 
(B) which shovld have thc same clain to our attention as the domestic 
history of Burope, but which for the mcder period has largely escaped our 
attention.*8 The true analogue to Europe=centric history is an Asia-centric 
history of Asian-Europesn relations, while bchind this there lies another 
ond larger pair of opposites, domestic European history and domestic Southe 
east Asien history, It is to clear up this confusion in terms, as well as 
to fortify my point cbout the necessity of e fundemcntal change in pers~ 
pective, thet I heve ccopted ven Leur's fundamental. sense of the word 
autonomy and om using the term "eutononous history of Southeast Asia" to 
refer to the general domestic history of the area, 


It might seem thet this will result in the"convenient removal of 
Westerners from the historical nerrative," that Professor Bastin hes already 
warned us about for the 16th century, not to speak of the 19th and 20th ~~ 
(opscit. De 14), For ny part, I cen see no danger of this, The Westerner 
will remain but he will take a different place, that is all, The colonial 
relationship remains a thone of sreat importance for modern Southeast Asian 
history, as it does = to < lesser extent, to be sure « for modern Western 
history. But just as wo cen see 2 genercl history of the West in which 
the Southeast Asien colonies pley' an important cart but only a part, so we 








ele For periods up to and including the early colonial period it is still 

possible to bring together foreign reletions and domestic history under 
one heading of Asiaecentric history; this is why the antithesis Europe» 
centric does not lead to difficulties for these periods, 

28. We can see now that the antithesis Europe-centric/Asta-centric is it- 
self a consequence of the preoccupation with the colonial relationship 
If we were not enthrelled by the antithesis Europe/Asia, colonial ( 
power colony we woulc express our cesire for a reorientation of South= 
east Asian history in different terms, We might simply call for more 
study of Southeast Asia history, for example, taking for granted thet” 
it would be seen Asia-centrically, just as European history is necess= 
arily see Europe-centrically, 


’ 
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should, I believe, be able to see a gencral history of Southeast Asia « 
its autonomous history its history as itself - in which colonial rule also 
plays an important part but only a part, In urgingthat we shift our atten» 
tion from historical sequences based on the colonial rolationship (expan= 
sion of European rule, nationalism~independence) to sequences based on do« 
mestic developments, I do not moan that the former are to be ignored or re# 
jected, but only that since they have received almost exclusive attention 
up to now they should be shelved for the tine being, kept in the back of 
our minds while we concentrate on working out the details and implications 
of the new and undeveloped autonomous sequences, Nor do I mean that these 
domestic developments must be seen in an artificial isolation, as if there 
were no Europeans impinging, Thus the Dutch do play a role in the Achchnese 
history of Achch I was talkingabout, as the party to which the uleebalang's 
finally ollicd thansclves, thereby becoming temporarily stronger, The 

point is simply that here they play a role in Achenose history, Our present 
history of Southeast Asian history is seriously out of balance precisely 
because we have genorally failed to see the possibility of such eutononous 


sequences as this Achehnese history, not to mention working out their 
details in our writings. 


VII, 


A quarter of a century ago, by « brilliant feat of historical imagina« 
tion, von Leur summoned into new life a whole dead world, the historically 
autonomous world of Southeast Asia up to the carly colonial period. What 
had chiefly prevented his predecessors from secing this world was the 
sories of cultural wovos and, as they thought, political conquests which it 
had undergone and it was therefore a vital part of his case to show that 
this world (in this respect chiefly the Indonesian part of it) had passed 
through three transitions = the coming of Hindu-Buddhisa, of Islam and of 
the early Europeans = without losing its identity, Whore previously histor» 
ians had seen discontinuities, he demonstrated continuity andan underlying 
autonony. ‘ 


In tryingto carry his vision of Southeast Asia forward to our own time 
wo are faced by the same looming difficulty, « discontinuity which to us 
secms greater than those which so impressed van Leur's predecessors, Yet 
it would be hard to maintain that modern Western culture has as yet had a 
greater impact than Chinese culture did carlicr in Victnam, Buddhist 
culture in Burma and Thailand, Islamic culture in Indonesia and Malaya. 
Equally herd to maintain that in thoir briof period of rule (in few ports 
of Southoast Asia nore than a century, in many much less) tho Wostern powers 
wore nore than a thin ayer rostingon top of large and essentially intact 
socicties, 


It seems, thon, that the main reason why this apparent discontinuity 
still bulks so large for us is just that the high colonial period is still 
so recont and the aiotions and political issues which it raised still so 
much with all of us - anti-colonialists as well as former colonialists, 
outsiders as well as participants, historians as woll as laymen ~ that we 
are unable to evaluate it properly or to see what else it contained bosides 
the colonial relationship and the great confrontation of East and West, 
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There are some signs that this preoccupation is weakening; writers like 
Benda and perticulerly Werthcin havo shown for Indonesia that it is possible 
to pass beyond colonial history, beyond even Indo-centrically viewed history 
of Dutch-Indonosian relations, into < consideration of modern Indonesian 
history in itsclf, Doubtless similar works are or will soon be appoaring 
for other countrics end for Southeast Asia as a whole, 


But these fow works are ahoad of both goncral practice and theory, 
Thcory is mired in the sometines platitudinous, sonctines acrimonious 
dcbatc on tho false antithesis of Buropo-contric/Asia-contric history, 
itsclf not yct freed from philosophical and especially noral overtones, 
General practice is still plodding tho long road from colonial to neo» 
colonial end anti-colonial history, still < long way from autonomous 
history. 


We shall have to meke « great cffort before we can achicve what van 
Lour ecllea for but cound not himsclf emeonpass, a truly autonomous history 
of Southcast Asia across its wholc length and breadth, 








Announcing the imminent publication of two new 
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MALAYAN HISTORICAL SOURCES 


A collection of notes and articles on historical source 
material mainly in Malaya or neighbouring countries, 
including: Chinese Sources, by P. Wheatley: English Sources 
in Malaya, by P. Burns; Malay Historical Texts, by J. 
Bottoms; Chinese Malayan Newspapers, by L. Tan; The 
Johore Archives, by R. Suntharalingam; The Microfilm 
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MALAYA 


Papers on Malaya submitted to the Ist International 
Conference of South-East Asian Historians, Singapore, 
January 1961. These papers include: Japanese Policy in 
Malaya, by Y. Itagachi; Notes on the Historical Position 
of Singapore, by Hsu Yun-T’siao; Justice and the Adat 
Perpateh by B. J. Brown; Pang Societies, by T. Suyama; 
Chinese Labour Organization in Singapore, by N. Parmer; 
State Councils, by E. Sakda; Francis Light, by K. Sukha- 
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